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EDITORIAL... 


The Teacher — A Vital Factor in Reorganization 


Many excellent and challenging articles appear in current educational 
periodicals. The teacher reads that the ‘‘new frontier’’ of the mind must be 
cultivated, that radical changes in business education are necessary to reduce 
the cultural lag of the schools, that subject lines should be broken down and 
content material ‘‘integrated,’’ that the consumer should no longer find himself 
the ‘“‘forgotten man’”’ in education, and that young people must be made cog- 
nizant of the implications and practical working out of the ‘‘new deal’’ program. 


After reading along these lines, the teacher naturally speculates as to the 
probable effect of present-day trends upon his individual program. He may 
decide that the influence of new ideas will not become apparent in his own 
school system very soon and that as his situation is ‘‘different,’’ it will be de- 
sirable to follow the line of least resistance and wait for changes to be thrust 
upon him. 


Fortunately, however, not all of the ideas advanced in the growing pro- 
fessional literature fall upon stony ground. Probably no other group of teachers 
is more wide-awake professionally than are the commercial teachers. Indeed, 
many teachers are making changes in their methodology, are planning new 
courses, and are preparing themselves for intelligent participation in the new 
business education program. 


What satisfactory strides will be taken if each teacher resolves on some 
action in harmony with present trends. He can find, with little trouble, current 
articles on the philosophical foundations of the new program, aims and objec- 
tives, course sequences to meet the objectives, course content, and teaching 
methods and devices. However, all of the research and publication will not 
bring about a reorganization in business education without some action on 
the part of each teacher, for the teacher is, without question, a vital factor in 
reorganization. 


What can the individual classroom teacher do? He can improve his courses 
in general business training, adapt business content material to consumer 
education, emphasize personal-utility values as well as the vocational values 
in the technical-business subjects, and prepare himself to teach in the ‘“‘inte- 
grated fields of interest’’ as they appear. Then, too, he can so adapt his work 
to present local and national conditions that his program will not be threatened 
with elimination or transfer to someone in another department able to present 
business content in a more acceptable manner. Again, he will not find himself 
superseded by one who is prepared to make adaptations to meet present re- 
quirements. 


The teacher is indeed a vital factor in educational reorganization. In carry- 
ing out his part, it would be encouraging to know that he is one of the many 
thousand teachers of business subjects in the United States, each of whom is 
reading professional literature, identifying himself with organizations of 
business teachers; and, above all, doing something in his own work to adapt 
business education to new and ever-changing conditions. 


P pasate of Commerce, 


State Teachers College 
San Jose, California 
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Is There Any Conflict Between the Social Values 
and the Vocational Walues of Bookkeeping? 


by 
Earl W. Atkinson, Head 
Department of Business Education 
State Teachers College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 





WE, as commercial teachers, have a 
great opportunity within our grasp. We must 
not let it slip away from us. Bookkeeping has 
always been a popular subject and it will continue 
to be a popular subject if it is taught properly 
and effectively. 

Teachers in other departments of our high 
schools have envied commercial teachers for many 
years, because commercial teachers have had an 
unusual opportunity to 


eral conditions after he 
leaves school. Let us think 
also in terms of systematic, 
adequate, thorough, and in- 
tensive training that will 
give the student a certain 
amount of marketable skill 
and knowledge. Any com- 
mercial subject that is worth teaching is worth 
teaching thoroughly enough 








make courses practical, usa- 
ble, and therefore interest- 
ing. The problem of many 
administrators has been to 
keep students out of the 
commercial department 
rather than to encourage 
students to enter the com- 
mercial department. This 
situation in itself has been 
a compliment to the type 
of training that has been 
given. But, we must set 
our house in order, move 
along with the times, and 
keep alert to the advantages 





Everyone should read this stim- 
ulating discussion. Dr. Earl W. 
Atkinson, author of the article, 
points out some of the serious 
dangers of our attempts to go to 
extremes, and shows definitely 
how the bookkeeping course can 
be made more effective by com- 
bining the social objectives with 


the vocational objectives. 


to permit its use in a voca- 
tional or practical manner. 
Whenever commercial 
courses cease to be practical 
and cease to be taught 
thoroughly, then there will 
be no excuse for keeping 
them in the curriculum. 
Who put courses in 
bookkeeping into the sec- 
ondary schools? It was not 
the teachers, nor the admin- 
istrators, nor the universi- 
ties. They were placed 
there by the popular de- 
mand of parents, business 








that changing times and 
conditions provide. 

We hear much about the social objectives of 
bookkeeping. These sometimes sound strange to 
teachers, largely because most commercial teach- 
ers are vocationally minded. Nevertheless, the 
extremist in vocational training has always been 
in the minority. From the point of view of vo- 
cational preparation, our courses have been effec- 
tive and are still effective because they have been 
practicable and usable. Let us therefore keep 
them practical. 

When we mention vocational or practical edu- 
cation in connection with bookkeeping and other 
commercial subjects, let us not think in terms of 
narrow specialization for a particular clerical job. 
Let us think in terms of preparation that will 
enable a student to adjust himself to one of sev- 


men, taxpayers, and pupils 
who desired some ?fractical training along with 
the age-old cultural and social training. Book- 
keeping has held its own against great odds; yet 
it still is being taught in an increasing number of 
our high schools. Let us continue to give our 
pupils the type of training that they want, need, 
and deserve. 

When we speak of the “social” objective of 
bookkeeping, what do we mean? ‘This term 
sounds more or less vague, and it is confusing to 
the young teacher and to many of the older 
teachers. Let us do a little debunking and take 
away the mystery that surrounds this strange 
word “social.” It merely means that in socializing 
our objectives in bookkeeping, we should place 
the course in a more prominent position in the 
educational scheme in training our pupils for 
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general usefulness when they become citizens. 
The bookkeeping course should be taught with 
the greatest possible number of values that will 
carry over into life’s activities. In other words, 
usefulness is the measuring stick in determining 
the effectiveness with which we carry out the 
objectives of the course. Social values denote 
useful values. 

Now, as we look upon the social objectives 
and the vocational objectives with this under- 
standing, is there any real conflict between the 
objectives? The answer obviously is, “No.” It 
may be possible that we have been overlooking 
some of these potential values of the bookkeeping 
course. The course that has social values must 
be practical and useful. We grant that the final 
outcome of al] education should be training for 
an intelligent and useful place in society. This 
means training for citizenship and it also means 
training for self-sufficiency—all essential elements 
of culture, if you please. Let us therefore combine 
the new objectives with the old. In this manner we 
can strengthen the course vocationally, and by 
retaining the practical aspects, we can enhance 
the value of the social objectives. 

For the benefit of commercial education, and 
particularly a course such as bookkeeping, we 
need to reconcile our views and solve our prob- 
lems within the profession without opening our- 
selves to attacks from other groups and other 
professions. In the twenty years that have just 
passed, business education has taken a prominent 
place and has steadily grown. In the new era of 
education that is now dawning, commercial edu- 
cation should and must take a more prominent 
place in solving the problems of business and the 
problems of our social and economic living. It is 
possible that other departments of our high 
schools may still look with jealous eyes on the 
subject matter that is included in commercial 
courses. There has been a gradual tendency to 
take over certain business topics and place them 
in the social science curriculum. Many of our 
academic textbooks now have examples and prob- 
lems of a business nature. All through the social 
science course more and more attention is being 
given to business. The reason is obvious. 

Occasionally there have been suggestions from 
within our own ranks that the social science de- 
partment be allowed to take over some of the 
social business subjects such as law, geography, 
and even salesmanship. Economics is already 
taught largely in the social science departments. 
Is not the commercial teacher the logical one to 
teach these subjects, including economics? Who 
is better qualified from the point of view of phi- 
losophy, experience, and practical training? 

There have also been suggestions occasionally 
that courses such as bookkeeping should be devo- 


cationalized. The use of this term is not exactly 
clear. But, if it means eliminating the practical 
aspects of bookkeeping, let us reconsider the 
problem before we go too far. We must remember 
that the practical aspects of all commercial educa- 
tion are what have put it where it now is. Let us 
have some respect for our pioneers, their experi- 
ences, and the courses which they promoted as a 
foundation for all worth-while commercial edu- 
cation. We should come down to earth once in 
a while and do some common-sense thinking, and 
get some unbiased expressions from these pioneers 
who literally wrote our “constitution in commer- 
cial education.” They taught pupils who prob- 
ably did not accept jobs as stenographers and 
bookkeepers any more than our pupils do to- 
day. But, where are their former pupils now? 
Just ask one of them and watch his eyes sparkle 
with pride and self-satisfaction as he traces the 
steps of his former students up to the positions 
they hold today. Our pioneers give these so- 
called traditional courses credit for having con- 
tributed much toward the success of these indi- 
viduals. You will find that these same pioneers 
are still enthusiastic about the practical training 
given by these courses. Let us not, therefore, be 
too eager to throw away this practical training 
with a wave of the hand, merely because Mr. So 
and So thinks we should. 

We hear the expression that “commercial 
subjects must be taught so that they will function 
more effectively in the lives of pupils after they 
leave school.” Just what do we mean? Isn’t it 
possible that a training can function vocationally 
as well as socially in the life of the pupil after he 
leaves school? 

It is possibly true that some of us have been 
guilty of giving too much training in terms of 
preparation for one specific type of work. When 
we study the experiences of graduates, we soon 
realize that we must give a broader training that 
will enable a graduate to adjust himself to one or 
more of many situations. Unfortunately we 
sometimes make the wrong interpretation of re- 
search studies. We view them as facts without 
interpreting them. Occasionally we get the im- 
pression that too few of our pupils who are 
trained in such subjects as bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting actually use these subjects 
after they leave school. Of course, if we are 
actually trying to train every one of our book- 
keeping pupils to become a bookkeeper, we are 
training too many pupils in our bookkeeping 
courses. But, are we training bookkeepers, or 
are we training future citizens and business men? 
A citizenship value is a social value. 

It is always difficult to evaluate the extent to 
which certain social values of subjects function 
in the lives of our graduates. At least, we cannot 
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do it on a quantitative basis. However, because 
of the fact that vocational preparation is actually 
measurable and its usefulness is measurable, we 
sometimes make comparisons of commercial sub- 
jects that it is impossible to make of other sub- 
jects, such as algebra and history. There, how- 
ever, is plenty of evidence that bookkeeping 
courses have been functioning in the lives of our 
graduates. As one example, the report of a study 
that was published in the January, 1931, issue of 
Tue Batance SHEET shows that 52.5 per cent of 
a group of graduates reported that a knowledge 
of bookkeeping was required and useful in the 
first job; 56.14 per cent found it useful in the 
second job; 47.37 per cent found it useful in the 
third job; and 40 per cent found it useful in the 
fourth job.t Merle Trickey, in an article that 
appeared in THe BaLanceE SHEET in March, 1932, 
shows the number of pupils who studied book- 
keeping over a period of five years.? He attempted 
to answer the question, “Is the degree of useful- 
ness of a certain subject directly in proportion to 
the amount of work taken in that field?” We 
find from his investigation that 60.6 per cent of 
those who studied beginning bookkeeping found 
it useful. Dr. J. H. Dodd reported in the May, 
1932, issue of THE Batance SHEET the opinions 
of business men.* He found that bookkeeping 
ranked third out of a group of thirteen subjects 
that business men feel are the most needed in 
public high schools. Are these facts (and there 
are many more) not proof enough that bookkeep- 
ing has been functioning in the lives of pupils and 
is functioning? 

We now recognize the fact that if bookkeeping 
is to take its proper place in the course of study, 
it must incorporate personal, social, economic, 
and educational values along with the vocational 
values. These values should be combined and 
should go hand in hand in preparing the pupil 
to take his place as a useful, intelligent citizen 
regardless of his future occupation. With this new 
conception of bookkeeping, administrators will 
place a new value on it and will have a new 
attitude toward it. They will welcome it rather 
than be afraid that it is attracting too many 
pupils. If the course is properly organized and 
taught, it will have a definite value for everyone. 
Many lawyers study accounting, but they don’t 
expect to become accountants. Civil engineers 
study geology, but they don’t expect to become 
geologists. Doctors study psychology, but they 
don’t expect to become psychologists. Many of 
us have studied Latin, history, and geography, 
but we don’t expect to go out and earn a living 
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through the use of this knowledge. As we reor- 
ganize our course, bookkeeping will take its right- 
ful place in any educational program. 

I want to relieve the fears of the vocationally 
minded bookkeeping teachers when I emphasize 
the fact that we do not need to discard all of the 
older, practical aspects of the bookkeeping course. 
We do not need to shift from one objective to 
another. Let us be careful in making changes. 
Let us retain all of the practical aspects. If we 
do this when we introduce the new objectives and 
new topics, we can increase the value of the course 
twofold. The problem is one of adaptation. 

Let me also warn against the extremist in so- 
cializing the bookkeeping course. Remember that 
bookkeeping has served a useful purpose and has 
been popular because it has been practical. Let 
us not throw away an old value just because it 
is old and “traditional.” Let us be wise and take 
advantage of the new opportunity to make book- 
keeping one of the most popular and most useful 
courses in the curriculum. Let us teach the course 
well and thoroughly. Let us retain the marketable 
aspects of the training. 

The fundamental principles of bookkeeping do 
not change but the applications can and do 
change. Any intelligent teacher who has been 
well trained should be capable of making the 
necessary application when supplied with ade- 
quate tools for teaching. The application of the 
principles of bookkeeping is what is important. 
It is this application to the many new life activi- 
ties that determines the outcome. The modern 
teacher can do this. 

When we set aside a certain number of minutes 
a day for a certain length of time, let us utilize 
this time to the maximum extent. We should 
not be satisfied with accomplishing just one ob- 
jective. Let us accomplish as many objectives as 
we can. Let us train our pupils to have a better 
understanding of business relations and business 
transactions. Let us train them to handle sys- 
tematically their own business affairs and also the 
business affairs of employers even if they are 
called upon to “keep books.” The test of learning 
any subject is whether we can use what we have 
learned. If we teach bookkeeping so that we can 
actually use it, we certainly can expect that we 
have accomplished the objectives of the course, 
provided we have shown the pupil how he can 
apply his knowledge to many situations. 

The big problem is to decide how we can in- 
troduce the new objectives and combine them 
with the old objectives most effectively. Let us 
not be too hasty in our assumptions, but let us 


1Shepherd Young, “The Scope of Commercial Education in the Public Schools of Terre Haute,” The Balance Sheet, January, 1931 


pp- 142-148. 


“A Follow-Up Study of High School Graduates.” The Balance Sheet, March, 1932, pp. 245-249. 
s“A Commercial Occupational Survey of Virginia,” The Balance Sheet, Mav. 1932 pp. 341-347. 
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proceed cautiously, not discarding all old methods 
that have proved effective just for the sake of 
substituting something “new.” There is no need 
to change approved technique of teaching, but 
we can and should broaden the applications of 
bookkeeping. We must be careful not to confuse 
the objectives with the means or methods of accom- 
plishing the objectives. 

The many years of experience in teaching 
bookkeeping have shown us a method (possibly 
not the perfect method of presenting the prin- 
ciples but a very satisfactory one) of economi- 
cally, systematically, and thoroughly teaching the 
basic principles of bookkeeping. All we need to 
do is to utilize many of these same procedures and 
work into the course the new applications that 
we agree are necessary. If, however, we get the 
cart before the horse and become overeager in 
introducing too many of the so-called personal or 
social values of bookkeeping, we shall soon dis- 
cover that the pupils lose interest. We must 
remember that personal values should also be 
social values. The average pupil comes into the 
course to learn something practical and to learn 
something about business. When he finds that he 
is not getting this training, he will not be satisfied. 
When interest ceases, learning stops. We there- 
fore defeat our purpose. ‘There are limits to 
which we should go in teaching him bookkeeping 
in terms of personal use, just as there were ex- 
tremes in teaching purely vocational bookkeep- 
ing. It soon becomes a very dull subject unless 
we constantly bring in new subject matter and 
lead the pupils into new realms of learning and 
experience. 

Let us expand the bookkeeping course by 
teaching the principles just as logically and just 
as thoroughly as we have always taught them. 
In each new stage in the course, let us show the 
pupils that bookkeeping can be used not only for 
business purposes, but also for recording and 
managing one’s personal affairs; household af- 
fairs; and the business transactions of institu- 
tions, societies, clubs, and political organizations. 
Here are the personal values. 

Now let us be a bit more specific in regard to 
what we can introduce into the bookkeeping 
course to broaden its values and to bring out the 
social objectives as well as the vocational objec- 
tives. We by all means must recognize the desir- 
ability of teaching personal and family record 
keeping, including budgeting. The pupil should 
be shown that the same principles apply in all 
forms of record keeping. We should not overlook 
the importance of record keeping from the point 
of view of taxation, and particularly income tax- 
ation. More and more it is becoming necessary 
to keep simple records for computing income 
taxes. 


In illustrating the development of orthodox 
bookkeeping principles, let us weave into the dis- 
cussion samples of records for the householder, 
the doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, and all 
forms and varieties of businesses. It is also ap- 
propriate and desirable to give some attention to 
bank statements and credit instruments. Obvi- 
ously it is important to give some recognition to 
partnerships and corporations relatively early in 
the course. These are two of the most important 
types of business organizations in our economic 
society. 


The educational values of the course are al- 
most unlimited if we develop the subject matter, 
not only from the point of view of general infor- 
mation, but also from the point of view of training 
the pupil to know how transactions are completed 
and how records are kept. With the introduction 
of new topics such as income tax accounting, bank 
statements, budgeting, banking relations, credit 
relations, partnerships, and corporations, with 
adequate respect for interpretative bookkeeping, 
we can give to the pupil a training that he can- 
not get in any other course. When these subjects 
are taught in bookkeeping, the pupil not only 
reads and talks about them, but he actually 
learns how to handle transactions involved in each 
situation. What could be more desirable in our 
learning process? What could add more to the 
educational value of the bookkeeping course? 


By doing all of this, we should increase the 
vocational value of the course rather than de- 
crease it. Let us not be afraid of the criticism of 
vocational education, but let us set our house in 
order and broaden the value of the course. 
Whenever general educators realize that in the 
new bookkeeping course we are combining per- 
sonal, social, economic, and general educational 
values with our vocational values, they will take 
their hats off to us, and we shall find commercial 
education in its rightful place. Let us keep before 
us constantly the idea that we are giving a train- 
ing that will be useful in the pupil’s life regardless 
of what occupation he may follow after he leaves 
school. 


The “new deal” in education seems to empha- 
size further the fact that no educational institu- 
tion has a right to take a boy or girl for a period 
of four to six years without returning that boy 
or girl better prepared educationally, socially, 
culturally, and vocationally to earn a better liv- 
ing. Let us therefore build our bookkeeping 
courses on this basis if we are to keep pace with 
modern developments and tendencies. We must 
not pass up our opportunity. Let us consider the 
bookkeeping course as an integral part of a fun- 
damental education for citizenship and business 
efficiency. We shall then get better recognition. 
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E. E. Gunn, assistant state director of 

vocational education of Wisconsin, 

presents an interesting story of the 
plan sponsored in his state. 


Commercial Training for the Distributive Field 


THERE is taking place in 
Wisconsin an experiment in com- 
mercial education which may 
have far-reaching results in this 
field. The teaching of shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping are not 
to be abandoned; it is realized 
that thorough training in these 
branches is essential to the success 
of those who will enter commer- 
cial occupations. Sales training, 
together with many other forms 
of training essential to success in 
hundreds of commercial occupa- 
tions not requiring a knowledge 
of shorthand, typing, or book- 
keeping, will be accorded a greater share of at- 
tention in training for commercial positions than 
it has in the past. 

After an analysis of the commercial industry 
and the effectiveness of the training program in 
meeting the many needs of those engaging in 
commercial activities, the Wisconsin State Board 
of Vocational Education adopted a plan of itiner- 
ant teaching circuits for extension training in 
sales work. A partially controlled experiment in 
commercial training is being conducted in an 
eight-city circuit, consisting of Green Bay, 
Appleton, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Manitowoc, 
Sheboygan, Racine, and Kenosha. The purpose 
of this experiment is to lay the foundation for a 
state-wide program of sales training to meet the 
needs of industry and commerce. With the expe- 
rience gained from the developments of the past 
two years in this field, it is hoped to widen the 
scope of the plan and also to work from it to a 
gradual reorganization of the commercial training 
program of the state to meet, in a greater degree 
than at present, the actual needs of those engaged 
in the wide variety of commercial pursuits. 

In the past fifty years there has been no field 
of occupation in which the growth, taking all 
things into consideration, has been comparable 
to that in the fields of commerce. A kaleidoscopic 
view of some of the happenings in the field of 
commercial activity during that period brings 





before us the tremendous increase 
in the problem of the sale and dis- 
tribution of production on a scale 
hitherto undreamed of. The solu- 
tion of these problems necessi- 
tated the invention of a myriad 
of mechanical devices and meth- 
ods to assist the human element 
in meeting the needs for speed, 
accuracy, dependability, in order 
to insure added permanency to 
records of commercial transac- 
tions and to increase the avail- 
ability and the functional uses of 
recorded material. 

The training of the human ele- 
ment to keep pace with the gigantic strides of 
commercial development has been a problem to 
challenge the keenness, the ingenuity, and the 
resourcefulness of the combined efforts of the 
industry itself and commercial training institu- 
tions. Except for the slight initial preparation in 
the branches of stenography, typing, and book- 
keeping afforded by commercial training institu- 
tions the great proportion of the early training— 
if it could be called training—was that provided 
by experience on the job. The extent of initial 
preparation for the stereotyped and more or less 
mechanized commercial positions, has in later 
years been greatly enhanced by longer and more 
improved courses in commercial training institu- 
tions. The cooperative plan of training for com- 
mercial positions—that is, half-time on the job 
and half-time in the commercial training institu- 
tion—has also been found to be productive of 
increased value from the standpoint of the human 
element in preparation for many types of jobs of 
a junior commercial nature and also for sales 
work, 

Pre-apprenticeship courses in commercial 
training institutions, having for their direct ob- 
jective the furnishing of selected candidates for 
apprenticeship in the field of retail selling, are 
also a late development in plans proposed for 
selectivity and training in respect to the human 
element in commercial enterprises. 
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The 1930 United States census figures reveal 
that the number of persons engaged in merchan- 
dising during the past several decades has greatly 
increased in proportion to the number of workers 
in other commercial occupations. Statistics also 
show that very little is being done, either by the 
industry itself or by training institutions, toward 
providing a systematic and orderly training pro- 
gram for the future or present workers in the 
field of selling. 

There are close to 90,000 full-time employees 
in retail distribution in Wisconsin, with an addi- 
tional 20,000 employed on a part-time basis. The 
annual pay roll for these people is approximately 
$125,000,000, with annual sales running $1,125,- 
000,000. For the eight cities in which the sales 
training program is being developed the figures 
run approximately 15,000 full-time employees, 
3,000 part-time employees, an annual pay roll of 
$22,000,000 and annual sales totaling close to 
$125,000,000. ‘There are 39,000 stores in the 
state, with about 5,000 of them in the eight-city 
sales training circuit. 

With approximately one-eighth of all workers 
in Wisconsin engaged in retail distribution, it 
seemed that a sizeable service in the form of a 
sales training program should be rendered to this 
group by commercial training institutions. They 
can function in this respect by selecting and pre- 
paring young people for jobs, by giving them 
training on a part-time basis while on the job, 
and by offering adult education service of an 
extension nature to mature workers in this field. 

The commercial plan of the State Board of 
Vocational Education, consisting of an eight- 
city circuit is in charge of Mr. E. K. Jenkins, a 
sales training coordinator, who, with resident 
assistants in the various cities in his circuit, is 
intensively analyzing the sales training needs in 
those cities and meeting these needs with training 
programs. Several years prior to the organization 
of the eight-city circuit, the initial start in this 
program was made by Mr. Jenkins in Racine, the 
second largest city in Wisconsin, having a popu- 
lation of close to 60,000. 

The Board of Vocational Education of Racine 
employed Mr. Jenkins to analyze and study the 
retail selling needs of that city and to formulate 
and inaugurate a plan whereby the commercial 
industry and the Board of Vocational Education 
could cooperate in a training program. The plan 
was later extended to Green Bay, Appleton, and 
Fond du Lac, three other large cities of Wiscon- 
sin, all located close together. Still later, work 
was undertaken in Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Ken- 
osha, and Oshkosh, other large mercantile centers 
in the state. 

In this, the third year since the itinerant plan 
was adopted, the eight cities of Racine, Kenosha, 


Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Appleton, 
Oshkosh, and Fond du Lac, in cooperation with 
the State Board of Vocational Education, jointly 
employ Mr. Jenkins as sales training coordinator. 
The local board of vocational education in each 
of these cities pays one-eighth of Mr. Jenkins’ 
salary and traveling expenses. He spends his 
entire time in these cities, analyzing and studying 
their commercial training needs, and training 
conference leaders for sales training groups. Sales 
training classes are organized and conducted with 
the help of local directors of vocational education, 
coordinators, commercial teachers, and conference 
leaders. He also has general supervision of the 
entire sales training program under the imme- 
diate supervision of the local director of voca- 
tional education in each city of the circuit. The 
entire plan is administered and supervised by the 
State Board of Vocational Education, acting in 
cooperation with trade, industrial, and commer- 
cial groups, through their representatives. 

By starting the plan in one city and extending 
it gradually, adding only two or three cities at a 
time over a three-year period, until it resulted in 
the present eight-city circuit, it was possible for 
Mr. Jenkins to train a sufficiently large number 
of conference leaders to care for the training 
problems as they developed. The conference 
method of teaching is almost exclusively used in 
conducting the sales training work. This is the 
method by which a large part of the foremanship 
training programs in industry has been conducted 
during the past ten years. It was devised as a 
teaching method by those responsible for super- 
vision and training in the field of vocational edu- 
cation as a means of making the widest possible 
use of the varied and intensive experiences and 
knowledge of homogeneous groups in adult train- 
ing classes. Under a skilled conference leader a 
group of salespersons in similar activities are 
enabled to pool their experiences, assemble the 
facts in relation to their daily work, discuss 
problems and difficulties, stimulate the thinking 
of the individual, and formulate conclusions as 
to remedies in practice, procedure, and policy. 

Conference leaders for the various sales train- 
ing groups have been selected from two sources. 
Some are chosen from among the regular teaching 
staff of the school and others from the more expe- 
rienced personnel of the commercial industry 
itself. Unusually successful conference leaders 
have been developed from both groups. However, 
by far the larger portion of those who develop 
into skilled conference leaders have come from 
the industry. Possibly the degree of selectivity 
for placement in training as conference leaders 
has not been as high in picking from the teacher 
group as from the industry group. 

A skilled conference leader is one who can 
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direct the thinking of the group, keep it concen- 
trated on the immediate problem, and assist in 
bringing the thinking of the group to an intelli- 
gent summing up of conclusions. He is not pri- 
marily a teacher; he is rather the focal point of 
the conference, responsible for keeping the dis- 
cussion centered on the problems raised. Through 
indirect and, occasionally through direct ques- 
tions, and through the citation of cases he main- 
tains an active participation on the part of all 
members of the group, stimulates their thinking, 
and assists them in pooling their experiences. 

Persons chosen from the teaching group for 

conference leadership find that the greatest ob- 
stacle to their success in this field lies in the fact 
that they have established the habit of teaching 
rather than the habit of leading. They also find 
it difficult, from their past experience with pupils, 
to permit some one to advance an opinion which 
differs from their own. ‘Then, too, a practice 
which many teachers find it difficult to overcome 
is that of asking direct questions, which often 
require either a “yes” or “no” answer, and often 
with an intonation which will bring the right 
answer. While it is true that these several inhibi- 
tions militate against one who has spent consid- 
erable time in the classroom, still some of the 
outstanding successes have been from among this 
group. 

During the past several years the immediate 

objectives have been: 

1) To train conference leaders. 

2) To hold training conferences with those 
employed in selling jobs. 

3) To hold conferences with department 
heads who are responsible for buying mer- 
chandise or who are in charge of stock or 
salespeople. 

4) To hold training conferences with young 
people who are seeking to enter into the 


selling field. 


The more remote objective is, through the 
sales program, to gain the cooperation of those 
in the commercial industry to the end that the 
commercial training institutions may function 
more fully in accordance with the needs of those 
engaged in commercial occupations. 


The following data will in some measure indi- 
cate the extent to which these objectives have 
been realized: 


1) Ninety-four conference leaders have been 
trained and have each, up to the end of the 
first semester of the current school year, 
conducted one or more conferences. 

2) Twenty-nine conferences have been held 
in the eight cities for the first semester of 
the current year. 

3) A total of sixty-five conferences have been 
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held in the period since November, 1931. 
4) The total number of persons directly served 
by this program since its inception is 1,532. 
5) There are ten persons in training now for 
conference leadership. 
6) Groups reached through the sales training 
program include: 


(a) All the larger department stores in the 
eight cities, with groups of salespeople, 
buyers, and heads of departments in 
separate groups. 

(b) Home-owned grocery store companies, 
groups composed largely of managers 
and owners. 

(c) Oil station attendants. Several of the 
larger companies had all their service 
station and relief men attend in each 
of the eight cities. 

(d) One full-time sales training group as a 
special day vocational course was con- 
ducted in one of the centers. 

(e) Several groups, comprising the entire 
local sales force of a prominent mail 
order house. 

(f) Contractor groups, representing elec- 
trical, plumbing, painting, decorating, 
and other industries. 

(g) Retail grocers, meat dealers, and mem- 
bers of business associations in several 
cities. 

(h) Creamery and milk route men. 


In many cases the entire sales force of the 
various types of concerns listed has been in 
attendance at the sales training classes. Most 
of these conferences have been held on company 
time. Classes are held in the morning, afternoon, 
or evening, dependent upon circumstances. Some 
classes are held in the vocational schools, while 
others are held in rooms furnished in plants or 
stores. When it is possible, it seems to work 
better to hold the classes in some convenient 
place in the store or plant. 


An attempt has been made to keep the at- 
tendance at conference groups to around twenty 
people and to confine the length of each confer- 
ence to not more than forty-five minutes. If the 
group is larger than twenty, the fluent talkers 
have a tendency to take up all the time, and their 
associates are bored from listening to them from 
past experience in company meetings. Conference 
groups usually meet once or twice each week, as 
we have found it is more effective to have the 
contacts with the groups over a period of many 
weeks for short periods each week rather than for 
concentrated periods. We have found also that 
the group should consist of a homogeneous mem- 
bership, as to sales work, and that if possible it is 


(Concluded on page 418) 
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What First-Semester Students Should Know 
in Typewriting 





The third of a series of articles 
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and 
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Questions 
What is the correct posture at the typewriter? 


In what hand should the paper be held while 
inserting it in the machine? 


When the marginal stops are set at 10 and 75 
on a pica-type machine, how long will the line be? 


How many spaces are there after a colon? 


What is the correct way to write one hundred 
and one in figures? 


How is a dash made on the typewriter? 


How many spaces are paragraphs usually in- 
dented? 


If you make too many errors on a timed test, 
what should you do to remedy your difficulty? 


What should the typist watch when writing 
from copy? 


What finger is used in operating the space bar? 


What key is used in indenting in order to keep 
from striking the space bar five times for each 
paragraph? 


What should be done when the ribbon fails to 


reverse automatically? 


How should the carriage be returned? 


Answers 
The correct posture is with both feet resting 


on the floor and body leaning slightly forward 
from the hips. 


The paper should be held in the left hand, be- 
tween the first finger and thumb. 


The line will be 61% inches. 


There are 2 spaces after a colon. 


The correct way is 101 (using the letter / and 
cipher). 


The dash is made with two hyphens, as: (and 
- - although it was, etc.). 


Paragraphs are usually indented 5 spaces. 
(However, they may be indented from 3 to 10 
spaces if consistent in so doing.) 


You should concentrate more closely on the 
copy. 


The typist should watch the copy. (The typ- 
ist should not watch the machine or the writing 
in the machine.) 


The right thumb is used in operating the space 
bar. 


The tabular key is used in indenting. 


Try to reverse the ribbon by hand. 


The carriage should be returned by throwing. 
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Questions 


If the bell should ring on the first letter of a 
word such as “million,” how should the word be 


divided? 


What should you do after you have made an 
error? Should you remove the paper and start 
over, erase, continue with the copy, or strike 
over? 


How many spaces should there be after a 
comma? 


What is considered the home position (home 
row) on the keyboard? 


Should there be a space preceding and follow- 
ing the dash when the dash is used? 


When writing capital R what shift key should 
be used and with what finger? 


What should be done when the keys pile up 
and typing is impossible? 


When your marginal stop is set at 12 and you 
desire to begin one line of writing at 7, what pro- 
cedure should be followed? 


When matter is typed inside of parentheses 
how many spaces are there between the typed 
material and the parentheses? 


How is the underscore made? 


With what finger is the cipher (0) made? 


In computing the rate on a timed test, what is 
the average number of strokes for each word? 


How is the arabic numeral written? 


What is the shortest line you can have on a 
timed test? 


What is the longest line you can have on a 
timed test? 


How do you make a solid line, as: —? 


How many words are deducted for each error 
on a timed test? 


How many strokes are deducted for each 
error? 


Do you underscore spaces when underscoring 
words? 


How many errors shall be counted for each 
word? 
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Answers 


The word should be divided between the two 
P's, as: mil-lion. 


You should continue with the copy. 


There should be one space. 


The second row, asdfghjkl;, is considered the 
home position and the home row. 


No, there should be no space, preceding and 
following the dash. 


Use the right shift key and operate it with the 
little finger on the right hand. 


Separate the keys at the printing point. 


Press the right marginal release which is lo- 
cated to the right of the thumb piece and pull the 
carriage back. 


There is no space between the parentheses and 
the matter enclosed. 


The underscore is made by using the first 
finger of the right hand and depressing the shift 
key with the little finger on the left hand and 
striking 6. 


It is made with the fourth finger on the right 
hand. 


The average number of strokes for each word 
is five. 


It is written with the small /, as: 1. 


The shortest line is 61 spaces. 
The longest line may be 76 spaces. 


The solid line is made by using the under- 
score and the shift key depressed with the left 
hand. 

Ten words are deducted for each error. 

Fifty strokes are deducted for each error. 


Never, just the words are underscored. 


Each word can have only one error. 
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Questions 


In order to center 10 single-spaced lines from 
top to bottom on a page (11 inches long), where 
should the writing begin? 


How should tabulating be done when you 
tabulate columns? (Should you type each column 
separately or type across the page?) 


What is the correct way to write “five dol- 
lars”? 


Where should the period be placed in the fol- 
lowing: He said, “‘Please come home”? 


What is the proper way to write “five per 
cent”? 


A line 61 spaces long is centered on a sheet of 
paper 814 inches wide on a pica-type machine. 
How many spaces do the right and left-hand 
margins contain? 


When is the sign for “‘and”’ (&) used? 


What should be done when the machine fails 
to space when the carriage is thrown? 


When the ribbon holder fails to move up and 
down, what should be done? 


How many spaces are necessary after a semi- 
colon? 


If you wish to move the carriage frame pointer 
to some number on the marginal scale, how is it 
done? 


How do you make the exclamation point? 


How many spaces are there after an exclama- 
tion mark? 


What should be done when the bell rings when 
you are taking a timed test? 


How many carriage releases does a typewriter 
have? 


How many spaces are there to an inch on the 
scale of the pica-type machine? 


Is it always correct to space once after a 
period? 


How often should the typewriter be cleaned? 


Is the spacing on the tabular scale the same 
as the spacing on the marginal scale? 


Should the operator look up every time the 
carriage is thrown? 


Answers 


The writing should begin on the twenty-eighth 
line. 


The material should be written across the page 
from the left to right. 


The correct way is $5. 


The period is placed inside the quotation 
marks at the end of the sentence. 


The proper way is 5%, or 5 per cent. 


The margins contain 12 spaces each. 


It is used in names of firms and corporations, 
as: John James & Sons. 


Change the line space adjusting lever. 
The stencil lever should be moved. 


One space is necessary. 


It is moved by using the carriage release. 


The exclamation point is made by writing the 
apostrophe above the period, as ! 


There are 2 spaces. 


Finish or divide the word being written before 
throwing the carriage. 


It has 2 carriage releases. 

There are 10 spaces to the inch. 

No, only space once after the period in abbre- 
viations. 


Should be cleaned thoroughly each month. 


Yes, the spacing is the same. 


No, he should not look up. 
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Questions 


Is it just as easy to center on a smal! sheet of 
paper as on a large one? 


In centering a line that has 53 spaces, how 
many spaces will each side have in order to be 
properly centered? 


Is it a sign the machine is out of order when 
the capitals are out of line? 


Can the lateral paper guide be moved? 


Is it necessary to practice centering a title on 


a practice sheet of paper in order to get it balanced 
correctly? 


What is the purpose of the back spacer? 


How many strokes are there to an inch of elite 
type? 


What key is used in taking the paper out of 
the machine? 


What kind of a stroke should be used in strik- 
ing the tabular key? 


How many shift locks does the standard type- 
writer have? 


In writing timed tests, how do you know when 
you have completed the first page? 


Where should 20 single-spaced lines begin on 
a page 11 inches long in order to be centered? 


May a dash be written at the beginning of a 
line? 


Is it necessary to use the shift key while writ- 
ing arabic numerals? 


When we write single-spaced material, is it 
correct to double space between paragraphs? 


How is the paper held against the cylinder? 


How is the carriage brought back into posi- 
tion? 


What does the left edge of the paper rest 
against? 


How are spaces between words made? 


How do we determine spaces between lines? 


What finger is used in writing the letter m? 
How many keys are operated with the 7 finger? 


How many spaces are there in a line 64 inches 
long? 
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Answers 


Yes, the procedure is the same. 


One side will have 26 and the other 27 spaces. 


No, it is more than likely a result of faulty 
shifting. 


Yes, the lateral paper guide can be moved and 
should be moved for centering purposes. 


This will give you a better chance to figure 
out your problem and get a better job. 


Sometimes in rapid writing, a key is struck so 
lightly that an imprint is missing. The back 
spacer is an aid in correcting this omission. 


There are 12 strokes to an inch. 
The paper release key is used. 


A more firm stroke, not so quick and light as 
with other keys. 


The standard has one shift lock. 


You know by marking the bottom of the first 
page with a red pencil. 


The writing should begin on the twenty- 
fourth line. 


Yes, a dash may be written at the beginning 
of a line, but a hyphen may not. 


No, it is not necessary. 


Yes, it is correct to double space between 
paragraphs. 


It is held against the cylinder by the paper 
fingers. 


The carriage is brought back into position by 
the carriage return lever. 


The left edge of the paper rests against the 
lateral paper guide. 


The spaces are made by using the space bar. 


We determine spaces between lines by the line 
adjustment lever. 


The j finger is used in writing the letter m. 
Eight keys are operated with the 7 finger. 


There are 65 spaces in the line. 
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Questions 


When two letters occupy the space that one 
should occupy, what is the error called? 


What kind of movement is the carriage return? 


How many lines does it take to make a vertical 
inch of pica type? 


How many lines are there to a page of 814 x II 
paper? 


How many letters can be placed on a line 6 
inches long on the elite type? 


Where is the tabular rack? 


Should the left thumb ever be used in type- 
writing? 


What is the use of the marginal release? 


Is rhythm essential to expert typing? 


How many letters of the alphabet are written 
with the left hand? 


How would you write number 100 using the 
symbol for number? 


How would you write 100 pounds using the 
symbol for pounds? 


How would you abbreviate the writing of 63 
cents? 


How would you write the date April seven- 
teen, 1933, in abbreviated form? 


How do you write degrees? 


What is the purpose of the paper clamps? 
What is the best rhythm to use to write capital 
letters, as He, It? 


With what kind of stroke should the keys be 
struck? 


Are your fingers anchored on the guide keys? 


Are erasures to be made in typewriting? 


How do you accomplish the writing of every 
letter with the same shade? 


How many strokes would you have io write in 
order to write 50 words a minute for one minute? 


Answers 


The error is called piling. 


The carriage return is a wrist movement. 


It takes 6 lines to make an inch. 

There are 66 lines. 

Seventy-two letters can be placed on the line. 
The tabular rack is on the carriage. The scale 


and rack are on the same piece. 


Yes, the left thumb may be used to hold the 
space bar down in making the exclamation point. 


The marginal release is for writing outside 
marginal lines. 


Rhythm is very essential. 


Fifteen letters are written with the left hand. 
It is written #100. 

It is written 100#. 

It is written 63 ¢. 


4/17/33. 
Write the number, as go, then turn the platen 
back and strike the small 0, as: go°. 


The paper clamps are to hold the paper in 
place and keep it from making noise. 


The best rhythm is waltz time, or 1, 2, 3. 

The keys should be struck with a sharp stac- 
cato stroke. 

No, your fingers are not to be anchored on the 
guide keys; they merely hover over the guide 


keys. 


No, not in beginning typewriting, but they 
may be made in later courses. 


By writing rhythmically and with an even 
touch. 


You would have to write 250 strokes. 
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A Method of Controlling Activity 
Funds in the High School 


by 

Ralph L. Boyd 
Urbana High School 
Urbana, Illinois 


Durinc the past few years there has 
been developed at the Urbana High School a sys- 
tem of extracurricular accounting which may be 
of value to high school administrators and com- 
mercial teachers. This system recommends itself 
because of its centralization of control, its sim- 
plicity of operation, and its aid to the adminis- 
tration through the furnishing of useful financial 
information. 


The labor involved in the operation of the 
system is so divided among various persons that 
no one is burdened with its requirements. This 
division of labor, together with the regular audits, 
also serves as an efficient internal check to prevent 


fraud. 


The Urbana High School administration ef- 
fectively controls, by this method, more than 
forty different funds handling from $15,000 to 
$18,000 annually. I believe that the system, with 
perhaps slight variations to fit particular condi- 
tions, may be used in a high school of any size. 
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RECORDS AND FORMS 


Two special-column cash journals and a loose- 
leaf ledger are used for recording purposes. The 
first few pages of the ledger may be used as a 
general journal in which to record any necessary 
corrections or adjustments in the accounts during 
the year. If desired, a separate general journal 
may be used for this purpose. 

The cash journals are used for recording the 
receipts and disbursements. Bound journals con- 
taining multi-column ruled sheets may be ob- 
tained from any stationery supply store. The 
columns in each journal should be sufficient in 
number to allow headings for Date, Name, Check 
or Receipt Number, Cash Dr. or Cr., and as many 
columns, to be headed with the names of the 
most frequently used funds, as are desired. The 
last two columns should be used to indicate the 
fund to be charged or credited and the amount 
of each item not included under the special col- 
umnar headings. Headings for these two journals 
are as follows: 


CASH RECEIPTS 
























































Accounts to be Credited 
From Whom Receipt Cash - \| tae te ‘ 
Date asaieads Meader (Dr.) Athletics | (Names of other funds | General 
Boys as desired) 
| Name ||Amount 
; | || 
| | } 
1} | 
| 1 | oy | 
| | 1] 
il | | | 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
ae Accounts to be Debited 
Date _- o Re wl a Athletics (Names of other funds General 
Boys as desired) 
































Name |/Amount 
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The general ledger is indexed by means of 
tabs attached to index sheets, revealing the letters 
of the alphabet. On the inside of each index 
sheet appears the names of the accounts listed 
under that particular letter. For example, on 
index sheet “A” may appear “Athletics—Boys 
...-A-1,” “Athletics—Girls....A-2,” etc. This 
arrangement facilitates the locating of accounts 
for posting, auditing, or reference. 

In addition to the three record books, the 
following others are used: a duplicate-receipt 
book, a check book, and a duplicate-deposit slip 
pad. A very satisfactory receipt book is one 
which contains three or four detachable receipts 
to the page, duplicates being made by means of 
carbon paper. The check book may contain two 
checks to each page and can be obtained from 
the bank at a nominal cost. The bank will also 
furnish duplicate deposit slips upon request. All 
receipts, checks, and deposit slips should be num- 
bered in consecutive order. 


OPERATION 


All cash received by an organization is han- 
dled directly by the treasurer or other financial 
representative of that organization. In the case 
of dues to clubs and subscriptions to the school 
paper or school annual, a receipt is issued by the 
treasurer at the time of the collection. In the 
case of athletic events, plays, etc., all cash re- 
ceived, as indicated by the ticket numbers or 
quantities sold, should be accounted for. As cash 
is collected by an organization representative, it 
is turned in to the principal’s office where a re- 
ceipt is issued for the amount, indicating the 
name of the person from whom it is received, the 
amount, and the fund to be credited. 

The cash received from all activities is de- 
posited in a single bank account against which 
checks may be drawn only by the order of the 
principal. The use of the single bank account 
eliminates the carrying of numerous small 
accounts by the bank. With this single account 
there will probably be an average bank balance 
of several hundred or perhaps a thousand dollars, 
making the account profitable to the bank as 
well as convenient for the school administraticn. 

As bills for purchases or services are received 
by the various organizations they must be O. K’d 
by the organization adviser and sent to the prin- 
cipal’s office to be paid by check. The name of 
the person to whom the check is written and the 
fund to be charged is indicated on each stub. 

At the end of each day, or at convenient 
periods during each week, a member of the office 
force makes entries in the cash journals from the 
duplicate receipts and the check stubs. Proper 
distribution is made in these journals to the 
columns representing the accounts affected or, if 


the fund has not been given a separate column 
heading, to the column provided for such entries, 
entering the name of the fund affected and the 
amount in the “General” columns. 

All the money columns in the cash journals 
are footed and proved at the end of each month. 
Proof is obtained by comparing the total of the 
cash column with the sum of all the other column 
totals. These should be equal. 


AUDITING AND REPORTS 


A regular monthly audit of the accounts is 
conducted by a member of the faculty. In most 
high schools this task will usually be given to the 
bookkeeping or accounting instructor. In verify- 
ing the accounts, the auditor traces all receipts 
and disbursements into the cash journals. Any 
errors are noted and corrections are made through 
the general journal. After verifying the entries 
and proving the column totals, the auditor anal- 
yzes the “General” column to determine the full 
amount to be charged or credited to each account. 
This may, however, be done by the bookkeeper 
at the time of footing and proving the cash 
journals. The totals of all money columns and of 
the amounts appearing in the “General” columns 
are then posted to their respective accounts in 
the ledger. 

The cash on hand and in the bank is proved 
by means of a cash reconciliation statement pre- 
pared at the time of audit. 

After the auditor has satisfied himself as to 
the accuracy of the accounts and the correctness 
of the cash balance, he may prepare a report 
showing the balance on hand at the first of the 
month, the total receipts and disbursements dur- 
ing the month, and the balance on hand or 
available for each fund at the end of the month. 
The statement may show only the financial con- 
dition of each activity at the end of the month. 
Other information may be furnished as desired. 
This report is used by the principal and the 
superintendent in order to control all activity 
funds and to prevent any organization from 
spending more money than it receives or has 
available. 

The advisers may be informed each month of 
the financial condition of their respective activi- 
ties or, if regular reports to advisers are not 
desirable, any adviser or financial representative 
may be given the privilege of obtaining financial 
information at any time by requesting it at the 
principal’s office. 

A further check upon the accuracy of these 
accounts is obtained at the Urbana High School 
through an audit of the activity funds by a 
certified public accountant as a part of his annual 
audit of school accounts for the Board of Ed- 
ucation. 
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~ Why Have Educ 


George R. Tilford 
Professor of Business Education and 
Secretarial Science 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


ORIGIN AND NATURE 


ConTEsts — physical and mental — are 
as old as civilization itself. The original forms of 
human behavior have shown themselves in nu- 
merous ways in attempts to excel and to master. 
There is an innate tendency in human souls to 
satisfy this kind of mental and physical control. 
Individuals generally like to do things and they 
like to see something happen as a result of the 
doing. 

This disposition to excel and to master is 
known as rivalry. The associated words of rivalry 
are competition and emulation. These three 
human forces in one way or another have con- 
tributed enormously to the advancement of civili- 
zation. Indeed, it is doubtful if civilization as we 
know it would have come about without these 
original urges. 

Competition has been defined as the struggle 
for extistence carried into human affairs. It is a 
conflict of effort directed toward the same goal. 
Because of it competitive examinations have 
been devised in order to select practitioners for 
the professions of law and medicine, and to secure 
capable persons to enter the government service. 
School promotion, scholarships, and teachers’ 
licenses are secured through competitive exam- 
inations; political parties everywhere vie with 
each other for supremacy; and cities, states, and 
nations are engaged in constant competition with 
each other for trade, population, and armament. 
As no two stars follow the same path and yet the 
universe is harmonious, so competition is not 
only the life of trade but is also necessary in per- 
fecting our social and economic order. The con- 
test, therefore, in a large way is natural, incessant, 
and universal in individual and racial develop- 
ment. 

Self-preservation is said to be the first law of 
nature. Among other things this means that in 
the struggle for existence in both the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, individuals are self-centered 
and strive for themselves. Indeed, the law of 
industrial society is based upon self-interest. To 
provide for necessities and enjoyment is the 
motive that leads to action. This individual urge 
starts early and runs through life. It is a race 


urge as well. Primitive life could not have per- 
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ational Contests ? 
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sisted in its struggle for food and raiment without 
this natural inner force at work. Nor has civilized 
society eliminated the urges of rivalry and com- 
petition. On the other hand, civilization has 
extended the field of individual superiority from 
the purely physical to the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual. Therefore the competitive struggle 
for better things in industry, art, and religion 
goes on in a natural and wholesome way. 

Rivalry and competition as principles of mo- 
tivation are universally recognized. ‘They are 
used today in contests in music, oratory, debate, 
athletics, stock judging, and in many other fields; 
advertisers in industry are using this motive 
successfully in business expansion. Such con- 
tests have expanded from local to county, from 
county to state, from state to nation, and in 
some cases, have become international in scope. 
Every hour of the day a prize of some kind is 
awarded to someone in return for superior effort. 
Great pleasure is found in playing the game when 
once one knows how; students like to use their 
minds and their skills when they use them well; 
the result is happiness. School tasks from the 
viewpoint of both teacher and student are dull 
only when ineffectively done. If done well, there 
is zest, pleasure, and advancement. 


CONTESTS AID SELF-ACTIVITY 


Assuming “a sound mind in a sound body” 
the most fundamental force attainable in effective 
learning is self-activity. Practically all learning 
comes from this trait. Important as teacher- 
activity is, it is secondary to pupil-activity. The 
goal of practically all teaching technique is se- 
cured through adequate stimulation of pupil- 
activity. This principle is broad in scope and 
comprehends all types of learning whether the 
aim be fundamental knowledge, vocational skill, 
appreciation, or attitudes. The problem involved 
in self-activity is not in recognizing it, but in 
bringing it about. The contest offers a stimulus 
toward the accomplishment of this kind of action. 

The first step toward fostering self-activity is 
through the mental steps of attention and inter- 
est. Of course learning will not take place with 
just these. For example a salesman could not 
make a sale with merely the interest and atten- 
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tion of his prospect; and a person might be hyp- 
notically interested in viewing Niagara Falls; but 
there would not be the least desire for acquisition 
or ownership. Students registered in commercial 
subjects often display this kind of interest. But 
in acquiring knowledge or skill, there must be a 
desire for possessing something; desire and action 
must be present; desire must be accompanied by 
a satisfactory feeling of gain or value; the par- 
ticipant must be assured that value will accrue 
as a result of the effort put forth. At this point 
there will be conviction. Conviction brings action 
— spontaneous self-activity. Thus the contest, 
being a valuable objective, holds out a reason- 
ably sure approach to attain self-activity through 
the avenues of attention, interest, desire, and 
conviction, when tied up with the idea of pos- 
session, reward, and self-satisfaction. 


CONTESTS AND INSTINCTS 


To understand better this deep interest which 
results in self-activity, requires a complete diag- 
nosis of the sources from which attention, interest, 
desire, conviction, and action arise. These traits 
are based on the so-called human instincts. In 
the instincts is found the origin of human be- 
havior. While psychologists may cavil over ter- 
minology and while they may not have marked 
out all the details of instincts with their applica- 
tions to learning, there is a sufficient number of 
contributions that are convincing and reliable to 
be of positive help to the teacher who may be 
seeking better things. 

Some of the instincts that are available and 
adaptable to the classroom are expression, com- 
munication, manipulation, ownership, collecting, 
love of approval, love of adventure, curiosity, 
emulation, competition, and rivalry. Educators 
generally understand that the instincts are the 
racial inheritance of animal life, including man- 
kind; that whether we disagree or agree, on the 
relative importance of heredity in the perpetua- 
tion of the race, we know that our ancestors give 
us these natural desires with the mechanism, 
which, through them carries on the human func- 
tions, both physical and mental. If it were not 
for these, the human race would perish from the 
earth. In the instincts there is a constant urge 
toward better things. Above all, these energizing 
forces should not be suppressed, but should be 
studied, encouraged, guided, and used. The 
contest, as it is conducted, offers a happy outlet 
through which the instincts may function to the 
advantage of the classroom and to society. 


CONTESTS AND DEMOCRACY 


Contests seek to discover the superior group 
of students, to train them and to help them find 
themselves. To train the fit as well as amply 





provide for the unfit is the aim of a democracy. 
Education in a democracy holds out to every 
individual certain ideals of equality and justice. 
It is trite to say that our plan of government 
guarantees individual freedom and independence 
to everyone, but no mention is made as to how it 
shall be done. In most cases such ideals are im- 
possible to attain. We cannot attain because our 
interpretation lacks clearness. We should work 
upon the interpretation of equality and justice, 
which means equal opportunity for each individ- 
ual to develop himself in school and out. We do 
not always do this. The competent student is too 
frequently run into a pocket and cut off. Every- 
where in a democracy there is the malpractice of 
centering the subject matter of a course around 
the average student. Lesson assignments, teach- 
ing methods, home work, tests, and examinations 
are planned for the middle sector of the class. 
Not only this, but the teacher also usually gives 
an overportion of her time and energy to the 
lowest quartile of the class. Too often the teach- 
er’s chief anxiety is with the intellectually inferior 
and the less studious group of students under her 
guidance. Thus the interpretation of a democracy 
results in a sort of leveling down process rather 
than a wider spread upward. The result is that 
the competent student (the upper quartile) is 
neglected in a rather hopeless effort on the part 
of the school administration to make “them all 
pass.” 

If further conviction on this topic is necessary, 
let it be said that tax-supported education in a 
democracy demands that all departments of edu- 
cation, as well as every individual student enrolled, 
should go as far as they can in any direction. 
Every educational system should be at work at 
all times in a wise effort to improve old plans or 
show that new accomplishments have taken 
place. An educational system has not done its 
best, nor has it accomplished what is expected 
of it, until it has inspired every individual student 
under its control to the fullest extent of his 
capacity. Contests challenge the energetic and 
competent student and give him an opportunity 
to accomplish all he can. Contests insist that 
democracy be democratic. 


OBJECTIONS TO CONTESTS 


There are no objections to contests per se. 
What are usually thought of as valid objections 
to rivalry and competition in any form are the 
inherent reactions of the self-regarding sentiments 
that are classified by psychologists as jealousy, 
suspicion, anger, and revenge. For a satisfactory 
explanation of this we refer back to the instincts 
with their influence upon human behavior. 

When a desired object is lost or defeat is cer- 

(Concluded on page 424) 
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Accounting, A Requisite to Efficiency 


in Local Government 





This article is based on an address of A. J. 
Lynn before a joint conference of commercial 
teachers and social science teachers at the 


University of Kentucky. 
public accountant of wide experience. 
was formerly a commercial teacher. 


Mr. Lynn is a 
He 
His 


article points out the social requisites of ac- 
counting for civic control. 





Perhaps at no time in recent years have in- 
coming city and county officials taken up their 
respective duties with more difficult administra- 
tive and financial problems before them than 
now. An authority writing recently on the sub- 
ject of improving city and county government 
alleged that the primary problem of government 
is one of personnel—that if we can secure a larger 
proportion of competent, trained officials in public 
office; if we can in some way provide for continu- 
ity of service, we can overcome to a great extent 
the growing criticism of government, on the one 
hand, and the increasing public inertia on the 
other. We have no accurate or scientific method 
of predicting performance for the next two, and 
four, years of those officials taking over the reins 
of local government, but from some observations 
of recent changes, speaking generally, the incom- 
ing personnel appears to be of an improved type. 

Increasing expenditures and decreased govern- 
mental services for successive years have awak- 
ened public interest to the point of action. Gov- 
ernment officials, city and county, are today 
studying administration problems, and the public 
is counting on this new personnel to act con- 
structively to improve conditions. Indeed, as 
we change county and city officials, a golden 
opportunity for improving government and its 
administration is at hand. 

In the November, 1933, issue of ““The National 
Municipal Review,” under the caption of “White 
Light Ahead,” we find this statement, “Municipal 
government throughout the country presents an 
odd mixture of hope and despair, triumph and 
defeat, cheer and gloom...” A year ago sweep- 
ing hysterical demands for reduction in the cost 
of government were heard. Now there is a mount- 
ing cry for the elimination of waste. Movements 
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for the fundamental reorganization of local gov- 
ernment are growing throughout the country. 

Cities now are in a financial position similar 
to that of most citizens—they have unlimited 
demands for funds, but have limited incomes. 
Cities are confronted with two distinct and over- 
lapping popular demands: one, for more and 
better services and physical facilities; and the 
other, for relief from taxation and the costs of 
government. The public desire for extension of 
municipal services, over and above the expansion 
in scope and cost of activities in recent years, 
seems never to cease. That these demands are 
inconsistent with the cry for relief from taxes is 
a fact that does not seem to be of general concern. 

One of the most amazing aspects of our topsy- 
turvy times is the threatened collapse of munici- 
pal government. Chicago is an outstanding ex- 
ample. Throughout the nation a multitude of 
municipalities, large and small, are literally going 
broke. The present plight of our cities is truly a 
national problem which touches us one and all. 

The depression is not altogether to blame for 
our present plight. For years past, students of 
municipal affairs have warned that most of our 
cities and towns were spending and borrowing 
unwisely, that they were living so far beyond 
their means that a day of reckoning was inevit- 
able. Graft, obviously, is not the root cause of 
the present crisis. If this were the sole cause, our 
cities would have gone broke long ago. 

In connection with our (a firm of public ac- 
countants) professional work for a given city, we 
usually study the code in order to ascertain the 
provisions prescribed for each officer, or office, 
and the procedure to be followed in each instance. 

City finance officers are confronted with ac- 
counting systems. in many instances, especially 
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in cities in third class and below, that are often 
primitive and in some cases unintelligible. Nei- 
ther revenues, nor expenditures are systematically 
classified. Neither the public, nor the finance 
administrator can obtain information available 
for use in controlling finances. It is surprising 
that such should be the case. Professor Lloyd 
Morey of the University of Illinois states in an 
article entitled “Municipal and Governmental 
Accounting” published in the November, 1933, 
issue of “The Journal of Accountancy,” that, 
“The accounts and reports of the municipalities 
of the country range all the way from very good 
to very poor.” One large city reported, not long 
ago, at the close of the year a current surplus of 
approximately $4,000, while the audit revealed a 


deficit of over $1,500,000. In the smaller cities’ 


there is likewise much variation. We find in many 
instances where we undertake professional work, 
that no balance sheet has ever been prepared. In 
others the amount of street and sewer assessments 
yet due from property owners and the outstanding 
street paving and sewer bonds cannot be ascer- 
tained. Sinking funds have been provided for in 
the legal procedure for bond issues, yet no records 
are available that will quickly reveal the amount 
that should be in the sinking fund for each issue 
of bonds. By a study of the legal provisions for 
each issue of bonds plus some mathematical cal- 
culations, the amount of the sinking fund in a 
given period is established. Frequently the cash 
on deposit in the sinking fund is far below the 
requirements. Now and then no deposits have 
been made to the sinking fund, but under stress 
and carelessness the money has been appropriated 
or “borrowed” for other purposes. 


An instance comes to mind of a city that sold 
a certain number of bond issues with the provi- 
sion that so many cents out of each dollar of tax 
money received should be deposited in the sinking 
fund. A new funding issue of several thousand 
dollars was sold to the public with the solemn 
legal provisions as passed by the city council by 
ordinance, and through circuit court, for that 
issue to increase the amount of money deposited 
to the sinking fund by enough cents on the dollar 
to provide for the funding issue. For years the 
deposit was not increased, as provided by the 
court and the city ordinance, with the conse- 
quence that the sinking fund was rapidly falling 
behind the mathematically stated needs. Ade- 
quate accounts, a budget, and proper continuous 
audit and supervision are the tools that would 
prevent such errors of omission. 


City officials should be aware of the following 
common defects in municipal accounting, then 
proceed to have the system of accounts, records, 









reports, and procedures improved. The defects 
are: (1) Concern only for cash receipts and cash 
disbursements. The cash receipts and disburse- 
ments method results in debts being passed on to 
the succeeding administration, with a resultant 
better cash position for the outgoing administra- 
tion. (2) Liabilities may be incurred in excess of 
appropriations and be liquidated from funds be- 
longing to another fiscal year. (3) Appropriations 
may be in excess of the actual income of the city. 
Study of municipal accounts reveals, therefore, 
that uniform classification and terminology are 
totally lacking. The financial statements and 
reports are prepared for the few who know ac- 
counting but are not generally written for citizens 
at large. There is a deplorable lack of uniformity 
in the form of published reports. This condition 
makes it difficult to make accurate comparisons 
among similar cities or activities, or to provide 
standards by which the financial efficiency of any 
one of them can be measured. Comparative study 
of city finances is needed in order that standards 
of operation and procedure may be established. 
Speaking specifically, the control of municipal 

finance may be accomplished by the use of three 
tools, or instruments as follows: 

(1) Account classification. 

(2) Budget. 

(3) Periodic reports. 


The classification of accounts is the index to 
the general ledger accounts to be kept. The 
accounts are set up in logical or numerical order, 
or numbered by groups, after the fashion of a 
library classification. 

The budget is the second tool which supple- 
ments and aids the use of control through ac- 
counts. Gladstone once said, “Budgets are not 
merely affairs of arithmetic, but in a thousand 
ways go to the root of prosperity of individuals, 
the relation of classes, and the strength of king- 
doms.”! When President Coolidge sent his bud- 
get to Congress December 10, 1923, newspapers 
all over the country carried front page news 
articles about it. Many of them commented 
editorially on the President’s budget plan for 
expenditure control and the reduction of taxes. 

The essentials of a budget system are: 

(1) Responsible executive leadership. 

(2) Staff assistance. 

(3) Broad and accurate budget informa- 
tion. 

(4) A complete budget plan. 

(5) Adoption of the budget. 

(6) A financial calendar. 

(7) Effective control over the execution of 
the budget plan. 


(Concluded on page 420) 


IF. M. Mills and G. W. Starr, Readings in Public Finance and Taxation (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), Ch. 25. 
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Commercial Education in Europe 


Commercial education abroad is limited al- 
most exclusively to the private business colleges. 
There is practically none given in the high schools, 
but it is occasionally introduced in the trade 
schools. 


There are many large business colleges 
throughout the cities. I visited the Pitman Col- 
lege on Russell Square, London. It is a large 
stone building located in the educational district 
of the city, very near where ground is being 
broken for the building of a new university. 


I was met at the entrance by a doorman in 
livery (England must have its pomp and formal- 
ity). He ushered me into the office of the secre- 
tary, where I had to wait my turn with a number 
of people, most of whom I realized were pros- 
pective students. I was very courteously inter- 
viewed. The director of this particular college 
kindly showed me over the school. This was the 
Central College, there being ten branches of it in 
London, one in Leeds, and another in Manches- 
ter. The college occupies eight floors. We as- 
cended by a “‘lift” (there are no “elevators” in 
England, if you please) to the top floor, where 
we started on our tour of inspection. There are 
accommodations for 1,200 students. About 800 
were enrolled at the time of my visit. Fifty 
teachers are employed here. 


Typewriting is taught with the same rhythmic 
touch system that we use, and one class was typ- 
ing to music, as we passed. ‘The classes are 
graded according to speed, length of time studied, 
etc. The keyboards are covered with metal 
shields, this method being preferred to the blank 
keys, we generally use. All popular makes of 
typewriters were represented. The director in- 
formed me that no machine is used more than 
three years, thus giving the student the advantage 
of doing work on models in first-class condition. 


The Pitman system of shorthand seems to be 


more universally used in Europe than any other. 
Teachers approve the method of dictating from 
the very beginning, thus obviating the trouble- 
some transition from theory to speed that is ex- 
perienced by those who are taught under less 
modern conditions. Besides the rooms where the 
theory is taught, there were graded speed rooms, 
with dictation being given from 60 to 200 words 
a minute, the subject matter ranging from re- 
ports of company meetings to political debates, 
and scientific and technical matter. 

The bookkeeping and accountancy depart- 
ments were quite large. They prepared the stu- 
dents for auditing and all branches of account- 
ancy. In connection with this work I visited a 
mathematics class which appealed to me greatly, 
as I had an immediate need for the information 
being given. They were studying money exchange, 
using the pound sterling as a basis, giving its 
value in the money of the various countries. I 
regret to state our American dollar showed up 
very badly as we had just gone off the gold stand- 
ard! A ready knowledge of money exchange is a 
requisite on a continent where it varies as often 
as it would in the United States if each state in 
the Union had a different medium of exchange. 
Our commercial students don’t realize how much 
they have to be thankful for and how little com- 
paratively they have to learn. 


If we, as teachers, succeed in getting our 
pupils to learn English grammar, punctuation, 
spelling, and are able to turn out a near-accurate 
letter, we think we have produced a good stenog- 
rapher — but not so in Europe, where languages 
change as quickly as money. To be master of one 
language does not necessarily equip one to be a 
satisfactory secretary. Consequently, their lan- 
guage department is large and varied. Native 
teachers are employed for most courses. 


(Concluded on page 423) 
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Checking Errors 


Mr. Lynn T. Patterson, Fair Grove High 
School, Fair Grove, Missouri, has submitted a 
practice set checking sheet. Mr. Patterson states 
that he has faced the problem of systematically 
checking common errors in practice sets. The 
following check sheet has solved his problem. 

The error check sheet should be mimeo- 


in Bookkeeping 


graphed. A copy for each student should be kept 
by the teacher. In grading a practice set, the 
teacher places a check mark before the common 
errors. If desired, this error check sheet can be 
used to show a list of the accumulated errors. It 
is therefore possible to give students individual 
remedial instructions. 


ERROR CHECK SHEET 


ee eee ee 


General Journal 
. Dates omitted 
. Explanations omitted 
. Folio pages missing 
. Pages not footed and forwarded 
. Incorrect use of columns 
. Summary not added 
. Summary incorrect 
. Erasures 
. Careless work 


Cash Book 
. Year at head of date column 
. Dates missing 
. Check items not to be posted 
. Explanations 
. Wrong columns used 
. Balance at end incorrect 
. Wrong balancing procedure 
. Summaries not added 
.. Summaries incorrect 
. Wrong accounts used in entries 
. Balance not brought down 
. Erasures 
. Careless work 


Sales Journal 

. Summary incorrect 

. Dates missing 

. Year at head of date column 
. Post total 

. Folio pages missing 
.. Careless work 

.. Erasures 


Purchases Journal 
. Summary incorrect 
. Dates missing 
. Year at head of date column 
. Folio pages missing 
.. Careless work ; 
. Post total 


Ledger 
. Year at head of all date columns 
. Folio pages missing 
. Dates missing 
. Assets and Liabilities accts. not balanced 
. Temporary Capital accounts not ruled 
. Capital account not balanced 
. Addresses missing 
. Accounts not balanced 
¢ ee NEE Gio a os once cevnee 
. Erasures 
. Careless work 


Profit and Loss Statement 
. Heading incorrect or missing 
. Poor indentations 
. Wrong captions 
.. Distribution section missing 
.. Net profit incorrect 


Balance Sheet 
. Heading incorrect or missing 
. Classification missing 
. Poor indentations 
. Present capital incorrect 


Miscellaneous 
. Statements at end of month 
. Folio on statements 
. Errors in working sheet 





Dr. Edward M. Hull, president of 
Banks College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
is engaged in writing a history of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
Much of the information he wants to draw 
direct from the records and the personal 





WANTED—Information About E. C. T. A. 


knowledge of “‘old-timers.”’ Dr. Hull would 
like very much to get in touch with anyone 
who can contribute information relating’ to 
the history of this association. Communi- 
cate with him in care of his school, 1200 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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VEIP-VONE is 1 
NEW: 


Administrators and teachers are enthusiastic about this new 





textbook because it places bookkeeping in its rightful place 
in the educational program. It combines a training for citizen- 
ship with a training for practical vocational efficiency. It 
gives a training that every pupil needs as a future citizen. 


In the new 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING you 
get more for your money than you can get in any other bookkeeping course. 
You can increase the value of the course. In the usual amount of time allotted 
to bookkeeping you can double the value by including the social values with 
the vocational values. Each value strengthens the other. 


Every page, every paragraph, every problem in the text is new. The new 
90TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is new in con- 
tents, new in viewpoint, new in motivation; and new in objectives. It opens 
a new era in the teaching of bookkeeping. 


You have an obligation to your pupils, your pupils’ parents, 
and your taxpayers to examine this textbook carefully before 
teaching your course again. The textbook is complete in 
itself, with three types of problems, transactions for short sets, 
and an appendix with additional problems. Optional work- 
books and short sets, with or without business papers, may be 
obtained separately. When you inquire about the new 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, be 


sure to state the length of your course. 
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(Specialists in Business Education) rs Q , 
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The Understanding of Society 


Through Junior Business Training 


One of the subjects of most recent origin in 
the educational system of the United States is 
that of junior business training. To most schools 
it was unknown before the World War, yet in 
spite of its recent origin, it has grown by leaps 
and bounds until today we find it taking its true 
place beside such subjects as bookkeeping, sten- 
ography, typing, and other forms of commercial 
training. Perhaps the very reason for its advent 
and its rapid growth may be traced to the train 
of new economic conditions left in the wake of 
the World War. It became a recognized fact 
among educators that the new generation, then 
being born, would find it necessary in a few short 
years to cope with these new situations. Be that 
as it may, we find that junior business training 
became recognized as an essential part of the 
modern curriculum, and judging from its as- 
tounding growth in importance and necessity, we 
must conclude that it has come to stay. In many 
institutions of secondary education, moreover, it 
has become a core curriculum subject. 

By nature junior business training is primarily 
informative and not skill-building. It lends itself 
readily to adaptation in the junior high school 
since among the chief objectives of these organi- 
zations are information and guidance as to future 
vocations. In fact, Professor Davis in his “Junior 
High School Education” states that one of the 
functions of the junior high school is to so inter- 
weave prevocational instruction and liberal cul- 
ture that each shall have the effect of clarifying, 
deepening, and making truly significant and ef- 
fective the elements of learning contributed by 
the other. For this very reason, then, if for no 
other, it seems essential that all students in the 
junior high school should elect a course in junior 
business training. 

I am aware of the fact that many educators 
will differ with me on this point. It will be argued 
that junior business training is a strictly commer- 
cial subject, that it is a preparation for a vocation 
in the business world, that it has no social or 
cultural value. Many of these arguments are, 
however, fallacious. 

Junior business training is not fundamentally 
a commercial subject. It is but one step in the 
preparation for life. Business relations of an ele- 
mentary nature, such as are taught in junior 
business training courses, are entered into by all 
persons regardless of their occupations or stations 


in life. A course in junior business training does 
not have to tempt students to enter the commer- 
cial field nor does it have to divert their attention 
from the professions. It is simply one factor to 
aid in bringing about happier and more intelligent 
living in whatever field the student may eventu- 
ally choose. 

In the same manner we see that junior busi- 
ness training is not a preparation for a vocation. 
It is but a sightseeing trip through the whole 
field of business, and it should not be expected 
that the student who elects such a course and 
passes it is thereby ready to accept a position in 
the business world. 

What then is the true function of junior busi- 
ness training in the curriculum? Simply this: It 
is a method of leading the student to understand 
society. Education is but a preparation for life. 
The aim of education is to bring about the sys- 
tematic adjustment of an individual to the world 
in which he lives, and it must be constantly borne 
in mind that this world is an ever-changing world. 
Junior business training is one of the best means 
of enlightening students on the social and eco- 
nomic problems of today. It should make the 
student see the unity of economic life. Through 
it he should be led to 4 more definite understand- 
ing of human relationships and of governmental 
organizations. It should make clear the meaning- 
fulness of each and every occupation and should 
present to the student in a clear and vivid way 
the fact that society works as a whole in one 
great cooperative mass. From its study the stu- 
dent should see himself as a producer or consumer 
of economic goods and services. And last, but 
not least, as an exploratory course it should bring 
about self-discovery of one’s special interests and 
abilities. 

It will thus be seen that junior business train- 
ing is a social-business subject and as such it 
should contribute much to the objectives of sec- 
ondary education.? 

It contributes to the command of the funda- 
mental processes by continuing to drill in the four 
primary adaptations. Proficiency in many of 
these processes is gained by applying them to new 
material. The student learns how to express his 
thoughts in writing and orally in the terms in 
which modern business operates. He, moreover, 
develops the ability to interpret business facts. 

(Concluded on page 424) 


1Calvin O. Davis, Junior High School Education (Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1924), p. 103. 
*Cardinal Principles of Education (Washington, D. C.: Office of Education), Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, p. 11. 
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Evaluating Our Bookkeeping Course of Study 


An area of learning in which we can even now 
make fairly reliable estimates of educational val- 
ues is the field of bookkeeping. In order to 
evaluate any course of study, we must endeavor 
to determine to what extent it develops in each 
individual the knowledges, interests, ideals, hab- 
its, and powers whereby he will find his place and 
use that place to shape both himself and society 
towards ever nobler ends. In view of these ob- 
jectives of secondary education does bookkeeping, 
as taught at the present time, insure a maximum 
of “social goods” or “abundant life” for those 
students who select this subject? 


There is no doubt that considerable psycho- 
logical research remains to be done in this field 
as well as in others, despite our intensive work 
within the last decade or two. No longer does 
the bookkeeping course occupy a “rear seat” in 
the education of our children. The subject has 
been steadily uplifted so that today it probably 
stands on a par with such traditional subjects as 
algebra and modern languages and probably 
exceeds in importance the time-honored Latin 
and Greek. Modern educators have reached the 
conclusion that we can train the faculties and 
develop reasoning by teaching this subject just 
as well as Latin and algebra can develop “pro- 
gressive growth” (if it can). There is no justifi- 
cation for the inclusion of any subject in our high 
schools unless we feel reasonably certain that the 
time spent in pursuit of this work will enable the 
student to do better those desirable things in life 
which he will probably have to do after he leaves 
the classroom. 


It is not contended that all bookkeeping stu- 
dents will eventually turn out to be professional 
bookkeepers and accountants. Some do, but most 
don’t. Was the time devoted by these individuals, 
whose vocations are of a nonbookkeeping type, 
profitably spent? Has bookkeeping helped them 
in any way in the process of adjustment to their 
environment? In a good many instances it has, 
especially where a knowledge of accounts has had 
some indirect bearing upon some problems which 
are constantly confronting them. Were it possible 
for us to forecast at the outset that certain groups 
of children would have no occasion to use book- 
keeping in later life, either vocationally or avoca- 
tionally, our problem would be exceedingly sim- 
ple, for no instruction in the subject would be 
given them. However, there is no doubt that 
there will come a time in the future when we 
shall have evolved a series of prognostic and diag- 
nostic tests, which will accurately serve as a 
barometer in enabling us to predetermine just 


who should study bookkeeping for purely voca- 
tional service. 

The content of the bookkeeping course of 
study is sadly in need of revision at the present 
time. We may raise the query, “Is it possible to 
reorganize the teaching of the subject so that it 
will prove more useful to all persons who take this 
subject?” Should all students, both commercial 
and academic, be required to have at least one 
year’s work in this area? The answer to this last 
question is, “Under present teaching programs 
and methods, emphatically ‘no’; if the course is 
revised to include the personal records of the in- 
dividual, the family, and the club, then the answer 
is ‘yes.’” It is only when such reorganization 
takes place that we can definitely say that book- 
keeping is actually living up to the aims and ob- 
jectives of secondary education as set forth by 
the seven cardinal principles—Herman M. 
Druckerman, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, 
New York. 


A Lesson From California 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, secretary-treasurer 
of the Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, has reported an 
enrollment of 725 members for the first six months 
of this association year. This, however, is only a 
small percentage of the total number of business 
teachers in the United States. 


California was the leading state with 147 
members. Indiana and New Jersey tied for 
second place with 73 members. 


The summer meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Washington, D.C., 
on June 30 to July 6. Washington should draw a 
large number of teachers because of the New 
Deal activities of the government. 


As a last effort to increase materially the 
membership and thereby enable the association 
to function more effectively, chairmen have been 
named for each state to look after the interests 
for that state. In some of the larger states more 
than one individual has been named. The small 
membership fee of only $1.00 is more than repaid 
through the “National Business Education 
Quarterly.” When dues are paid for this year, 
back issues will be mailed. Do not wait for a 
solicitation from your state chairman, but send 
your fee of $1.00 to Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey, or to 
me. — M. E. Studebaker (chairman of membership 
committee), Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 
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There are few progres- 
sive high schools these days 
that are not offering some 
type of “finishing-up” 
course for the stenographic 
student in his senior year. 
These courses attempt to 
gather all the skills and in- 
formation acquired in the va- 
rious other commercial sub- 
jects, and to provide oppor- 
tunities for practice in them in actual office work. 

We have been offering such a course in the 
Senior High School of Michigan City, Indiana, 
since 1928, and we believe that a description of 
this course, which has been 





Alice Bell 


Trying Out for the Job — 
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A Course in Office Practice 


forward to the head of the commercial depart- 
ment simple reports similar to the one illustrated. 
The head of the commercial department and the 
students await with much interest the arrival of 
these reports from the business firms. While they 
are regarded as confidential, it is understood that 
the essence of any report may be given to the 
student if the head of the commercial department 
considers it advisable. At the time these reports 
are due such enthusiastic questions as, “Has my 
report come in?” “Did I get a good report from 
my last assignment?” ‘What kind of a report 
did I get?” evidence the eagerness with which 

they are awaited. 
While the students in the one group are doing 
part-time work in the 





so successful here dur- 
ing these years, may be 
of interest to others. 
Since neither school 
equipment nor opportuni- 
ties for real office work 


Confidential Report 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


business offices, those re- 
maining in school receive 
regular instruction in sec- 
retarial work. We present 
Part-Time Work a well-organized course 
using a text and work- 


can be provided within the Company Student boo k: In - far - possible 
ecmocl, we have entered F000 senecencee-s.s--e- this work is carried on in 
into a cooperative agree- Date _ office rather than a 
ment with a number of 1. Is the student reliable, trustworthy?__-- schoolroom” atmosphere. 
merchants, manufactur- 2. Is she industrious?_._..........-__.__-- Enthusiasm runs high 
ers, and office managers 3. Does she show originality?__.-...__.._-- in the commercial depart- 
in our city whereby our 4. How would you rate her? ment on the Friday at the 
students get practical ex- entient..___.. ‘a end of each two weeks’ 
perience under normal Melis Re office assignments, when 


working conditions. 


According to our plan, 
each student spends two 


weeks in a certain office 6. Remarks: -.-...- 
and then rotates to an- | ------------------ 
other office in another | -................. 
type of business. As the Signed: ___.- 





course is scheduled on 


the appointments for the 
next two weeks are listed 
and announced. On this 
day the student carries 
with him the blank upon 
which his employer is to 
make the report of his 
work. It is at this time 








our program for the last 

two recitation periods of the school day, the 
student has for this purpose the time from 2:30 
P.M. until the close of the office in which he is 
working. Each month the group working in the 
various offices changes places with the group re- 
maining in school. At the end of the semester 
each student has received ten weeks of actual 
experience in five types of businesses. 

No compensation is received by the student 
other than his experience. Office managers very 
willingly keep a check on the progress of the 
student and the quality of his work. At the ex- 
piration of the assignment the office managers 
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that he learns from the 
list of assignments posted on the bulletin board 
where he has been assigned for the next two 
weeks’ period. We have found it best not to 
announce appointments before this time and not 
to make any promises in advance. Each day 
before leaving the building to take his appoint- 
ment the student reports his presence to the 
teacher in charge, and if he is to be absent from 
school for the afternoon, he is required to send 
word to that effect to the head of the department. 
This gives sufficient time to relay the message to 
the office affected and, if necessary, to make pro- 

(Concluded on page 432) 
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: This will make your course 
in SALESMANSHIP complete, 
. teachable, interesting, practical. 
; The second edition of FUNDAMENTALS OF 
s SALESMANSHIP by Walters has been adopted by 
e many schools during the depression because they 
have discovered that this book helps their students 
" to train for one of the most fundamental business 
O occupations. This is a text that trains students in 
t selling personal services and commodities. The 
y many illustrations, examples, and problems in the 
; textbook will stimulate interest. The workbook will 
. a + | add to the effectiveness of the course, but its use is 
| g optional. 
> be br SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a compact and brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and the 
schools that have submitted listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in summer school should write 


for more detailed information. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 11-July 13; Second Term, July 16—August 17. 
Principles of Accounting, Typing, Shorthand, Advertising; Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing, Social-Business Subjects; 
y+ btn Business Mathematics; Business Law; Advanced Ac- 
counting; Tests and Measurements; Principles and Problems of 
Business Education; Handwriting; Elementary Statistics; Philoso- 
phy of Vocational Guidance, Address, Dr. T. J. Tormey, President. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 25-August 3. 
Content and Methods Courses in Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, 


Accounting, Business an pane Business Training, and Mer- 
chandising Subjects; Special Courses in Commercial Education. 
Address, J. Evan Armstrong, President. 


BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 25- 
August 3. Principles of Economics and Accounting; Demonstration 
and Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; Elementary 
Typewriting. Address, H. L. Bruce, Dean of Summer Session. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA: First Term, June 18- July 27. Business Education in Second- 
ary Schools; Problems in Business Education; Curriculum and 
Methods in Gregg Shorthand; Curriculum and Methods in Type- 
writing. Second Term, July 30-August 31. Seminar in Business 
Education; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Office 
Management. Address, Benjamin R. Haynes, Associate Professor 
of Commerce and Education. 


Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: First Term, 
_ 18-July 20; Second Term, July 23-August 24. Accounting 

rinciples; Accounting Procedure; Intermediate Accounting; Bud- 
gets and Accounting Control; Problems in Accounting Theory; 
Problems in Accounting Reports; Business Law; Business Research 
Methods and Reports; Investments; Security Analysis and Pur- 
chasing; Seminar in Money, Credit, and Prices; Seminar in Banking; 
Principles of Marketing; Commodity Marketing; Historical Devel- 
opment of Merchandising; Principles of Merchandising; Historical 
Development of Advertising; Principles of Advertising; Problems in 
Sales Management; Problems in Land Usage in Business; Marketing 
Problems; Beginning and Advanced Stenography; Beginning Type- 
writing. Address, Milo G. Derham, Dean of Summer Quarter. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: First Term, June 18 
—July 25. Introductory Accounting; Practical Accounting; Advanced 
Practical Accounting; Accounting Systems; Economic Geography; 
Principles of Economics; Economic Seminar (Money and Prices); 
American Economic Doctrines; Teaching Secretarial Training; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Business Finance; Banking Systems; Com- 
mercial Law; Law of Corporations; Constitutional Law; Office 
Management; Statistics. Second Term, July 25—August 31. Intro- 
ductory Accounting; Practical Accounting; Advanced Practical 
Accounting; Specialized Accounting; Analysis of Financial State- 
ments; Current Economic Problems; Economic Seminar (Economics 
of Consumption); High School Business Curriculum; Junior Business 
Education; Readings in American Economic History; Commercial 
Law; Wills, Trusts, and General Property Law; Marketing Prob- 
lems; Sociology; Government and Business; Statistics; Research 
Method. Address, Dean G. A. Warfield, School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance. 


GREELEY—COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 16—July 21; Second Term, July 23-August 25. 
Commercial Law; Shorthand; Typewriting; Marketing; Secretarial 
Practice; Office Appliance; Handwriting Methods; The Economic 
Significance of the New Deal; Monetary Policies—Old and New; 
Recent Developments in the Teaching of Typewriting; Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; The Economics of Recovery; 
Business Education Under Changing Economic Conditions. Ad- 
dress, Dr. George W. Frasier, President. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: First Term, June 20 
—July 20; Second Term, July 23-August 24. The Teaching of Type- 
writing and Stenography; Problems of Teaching Elementary Busi- 
ness Training; Problems of Business Education; Problems of Col- 
legiate Business Education; Current Trends in Business. Address, 

an W. H. Spencer. 

JACKSONVILLE — MacMURRAY COLLEGE: June 11- 
July 20. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Beginning and 
Advanced Typing; English and Letter hong | Beginning, Cor- 

ration, and Income Tax Accounting. Address, Dr. O. F. Galloway, 

irector of Summer Session. 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 11-July 20. Beginning and Advanced Accounting; 
Methods in Handwriting; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; 
Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Economics. Address, Dr. 


Clyde Beighey, Head, Department of Commercial Education. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
~ 12-July 20. Advanced Accounting; Economic Foundation of 
usiness; Business Law; Business Organization and Experience 
(Beginning Shorthand and Typewriting); Advanced Typewriting; 
Advanced Secretarial Practice. Address, Dean H. H. Schroeder, 
Director of Summer School. 


Indiana 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: First Term, 
May 3—June 8; Second Term, June 11- July 13; Third Term, July 16- 
August 17. horthand; Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects; Office Practice; Commercial Arith- 
metic; Commercial Geography; Penmanship; Methods of General 
Business Training. Address, Mrs Blanche M. Wean, Head of 
Commercial Department 

MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 18-July 20; Second Term, July 23-August 24. Account- 
ing; Shorthand; Typing; Office Practice; Office Organization; Cost 
Accounting; Business Administration; Business Law; Secretaria] 
Practice; Letter Writing; Tests and Measurements; Problems and 
Methods in Teaching General Business; Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and Typing. Address, M. E. Studebaker, 
Head of Department of Commerce. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 6—August 24. Accounting; Marketing and Business Organiza- 
tion; Commercial Correspondence and Advertising; Commercial 
Law; Teaching Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and Typewriting; Business 
Publications; Problems in Commercial Education; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Penmanship; Methods in Junior Business Training. 
Address, Ira S. Condit, Head, Department of Commercial Education. 


IOWA CITY—UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: First Term, June r1- 
July 19. The Commercial Curriculum; Review of Research in 
Commercial Education; Techniques for Improvement of Instruction 
in Bookkeeping, Junior Business Training, and Stenography; Sem- 
inar in Commercial Education Research. Second Term, July 23- 
August 23. Tests and Measurements; Administration and Super- 
vision of Commercial Education; Techniques for Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Seminar in Commercial Education 
Research. Address, E. G. Blackstone, College of Commerce. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—THE KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
May 31-July 27. Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; Ac- 
counting Problems; Elementary Typewriting; Elementary and 
Intermediate Stenography; Penmanship; Business Correspondence; 
Marketing; Money and Banking; Introduction to Business; Theory 
and Supervised Teaching in Chnnmeten. Address, Thomas W. 
Butcher, President. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—COLLEGE OF COMMERCE OF THE 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
E~ 11-July 14; Second Term, July 16—August 18. Content and 

ethods Courses Covering Shorthand, Typewriting, Office Train- 
ing, General Business Training, Bookkeeping, Penmanship; Prob- 
lems in Commercial Education. Address, J. Murray Hill, Director 
of Summer School. 





LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: First Term, 
smd 11-July 14; Second Term, July 16-August 18. Methods of 
‘eaching Commercial Subjects; Commercial Curriculum; Methods 
and Materials in Junior Business; Problems in Business Education; 
Economics; Accounting; Finance; Statistics; Law. Address, Dr. 
Jesse E. Adams, Director of Summer Session. 
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Louisiana 


NATCHITOCHES—STATE NORMAL COLLEGE: June 5- 
August 4. All Elementary and Advanced Courses in Shorthand, 
Typing, Accounting, Methods, Economics, and Political Science. 
Address, N. B. Morrison, Head of Commerce Department. 


Massachusetts 
BOSTON — BOSTON UNIVERSITY: July 2-August 11. 


Problems in Commercial Education; Methods of Teaching Elemen- 
tary Bookkeeping, Commercial Geography, Elementary Business 

a. Typewriting, Shorthand, Business Arithmetic, High 
School Economics; The Commercial Geography Course in Secondary 
Schools; Tests and Measurements; Elementary Shorthand and 

— Address, T. Everett Fairchild, Director, 688 Boylston 
treet. 


CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY: July 2-August ro. 
Principles of Vocational Education; Current Problems in Com- 
mercial Education; Principles of Secondary School Commercial 
me nang Address, Professor F. G. Nichols, Graduate School of 

ucation. 


SPRINGFIELD—BAY PATH INSTITUTE: July 2-August 10. 
Teacher-Training Courses in Bookkeeping, Accounting, Gregg 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Arithmetic, English, Commercial Law. 
Address, C. F. Gaugh, Director. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 25- 
August 17. Methods in Commercial Subjects; Problems in Com- 
— Education. Address, Louis A. Hopkins, Director of Summer 

ession. 


Missouri 


KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June ane 9. Elementary Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Advanced Shorthand; Typewriting; The Teaching of 
Commerce; Commerce and Industry; Economics. Address, Eugene 
Fair, President. 

MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: May 31-August 9. ‘Typewriting; Accounting; 
Business Organization and Management. Address, E. W. Mounce, 
Head of Department of Commerce. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 4-August 9. The Teaching of Commerce; 
Penmanship; Business Correspondence; Business Law; Business 
Mathematics; Accounting; Business Organization and Management; 
Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, J. 5: Delp, Head, Department 
of Commerce. 


Montana 


MISSOULA—UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA: June 11-August 
zz. Shorthand; Typewriting; Commercial Law; Accounting; Mar- 
keting; Commercial Geography; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects in Secondary Schools. Address, C. H. Clapp, President, 
Director of Summer School. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY— NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 4-July 7; Second Term, July 9-August 11. Ac- 
counting; Law; Salesmanship; Penmanship; Typewriting; Short- 
hand. Address, Charles Apel, Head of Department of Commerce. 

LINCOLN—THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June 8- 
July 20; June 8-August 3. Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced, 
and Secretarial Typewriting; Elementary and Applied Shorthand 
Theory; Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Training; The High 
School Commercial Curriculum; Typewriting and Business Prin- 
ciples. Address, Luvicy M. Hill, Chairman, Department of Com- 
mercial Arts. 

OMAHA—THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 16- 
August 1. Principles of Accounting; Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping; Principles of Economics; Teaching Arithmetic. Address, 
Rev. Thomas S. Bowdern, Dean of Summer Session. 


New Jersey 
TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 19-August 17. Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education; Teaching of Technique; Vocational 


Guidance; Curriculum Making; Psychology of Adolescence; Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; Educa- 
tional Tests and Measurements; Junior Business Training. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Joseph W. Seay, Director. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, ad 4-July 13; Second Term, July 14-August 17. 
Shorthand; ypewriting, Accounting; Penmanship ethods; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping; Re- 
search in Commercial Education; Seminar in Business Administra- 
tion; Principles of Economics; Economic Problems; Money and 
Banking. Address, Miss Florrie Mathis, Registrar. 


LEGh ie wend Pegg he we ny | STATE oa COL- 
: June 4-July 13. Beginning Typewriting; Law of Contracts; 
Principles of roe kaise, cen M. Bower, Director of 
Summer School. 


New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACH- 
ERS: July 5—August 15. Business Mathematics; Fundamentals of 
Accounting; Economic es Stenography; Commercial Law; 
Typewriting; Methods in Commercial Subjects; Business Practice 
a Procedure; and Business Organization and Management. 
Address, M. G. Nelson, Director in Charge. 


BUFFALO—BRYANT AND STRATTON BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE: July 9-August 31. Shorthand Theory and Methods; Type- 
writing Methods and Practice; Transcription Theory, Methods, 
and Practice; Business English Methods and Practice. Address, 
George L. Crisp, Registrar. 


BUFFALO—UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: July 2-August 11. 
Accounting; Elements of Economics; The Economics of Recovery; 
Money and Banking; Marketing; Methods in Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, and Typewriting. Address, Director of the Summer Session. 


NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA _ UNI- 
VERSITY: July 9-August 17. Objectives of Commercial Educa- 
tion; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Teaching of 
horthand, Typewriting, Elementary Business Training; Demon- 
stration Classes in Elementary Gregg Shorthand, Elementary 
Typewriting, Elementary Business Training; Reorganization of 
Teaching of Bookkeeping; Curriculum Making for Commercial 
Courses in Secondary Schools; Supervision of Commercial Education; 
Construction of Teaching Materials for Bookkeeping Courses in 
Rural Secondary Schools; Research in Commercial Education. 
Address, John J. Coss, Director of Summer School. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: July 9-August 17. 
Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Bookkeeping and Business 
Practice, Gregg Shorthand Theory, Advanced Bookkeeping, Ac- 
counting, Business Law, Economics, Typewriting; Foundations of 
Business Education; Curriculum Construction in Business Educa- 
tion; Principles and Problems of Office Practice; Business Education 
for the Consumer; Improvement of Teaching in Business Subjects; 
Research Studies in Business Education. Address, Professor Paul 
S. Lomax, Washington Square East 


SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 2-August ro. 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Shorthand and Typewriting; Office Management; Con- 
tent Courses in Shorthand and Typewriting; Business English; 
Economics; Business Organization; Money and Banking; Principles 
of Teaching; Educational Psychology; Educational Administration; 
Tests and Disesesanantes Secondary Education; General Methods; 
phony oe of Education. Address, Ernest Reed, Director of Sum- 
mer School. 


North Carolina 


GREENSBORO—THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 13-July 24. Ma- 
terials and Methods in the Vocational Business Subjects; Dadlatieen 
Building in Commercial Education; Research in Commercial Edu- 
cation; Advanced Accounting; Office Management; Retail Market- 
ing; Elementary Economics; Taxation; Current Economic Prob- 
ae Address, B. Frank Kyker, Director, Commercial Teacher 

raining. 


North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS— THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DA- 
KOTA: June 18—August 10 Special Methods and Practice Teaching 
in Commercial Subjects Address, Dean J. V. Breitwieser, Director 
of the Summer Session. 


MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 18-August 11. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Penmanship Methods. 
Address, Dr. George A. McFarland, President. 


VALLEY CITY—STATE_ TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 18- 


August 10. Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Money and 
Banking; Penmanship Methods. Address, Carlos C Crawford, 
Head, Department of Business Education. 


Ohio 


ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 11-August 3; Post- 
Session, August 6-24. peeceatites Advertising Principles; Banking 
Principles; Business Finance; Economic Geography; Marketing 
Principles and Problems; Methods in Teaching Commercial Sub- 
jects; Office Work; Selling and Sales Administration; Stenography; 
Fcontiing. Address, President’s Office. 


COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First 
| sod 18- July 25; Second Term, July 26-August 31. Laboratory of 

ommercial Education; Subject Matter and Methods in Commercial 
Education; Subject Matter and Methods in the Laboratory of 
Commerce; Principles of Commercial Education; Administration 
and Supervision of Commercial Education. Address, Edith D 
Cockins, Registrar. 


Term, 
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Oklahoma 


TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, May 21-July 10; Second Term, July 20-August 10. 
Elementary ae and Shorthand; Advanced Business Cor- 


respondence; Business Law; Advanced Secretarial Training and 
ffice Practice. Address, R. N. Tarkington, Professor of Business 
Education. 


Pennsylvania 
GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 25-August 3. 


Advertising; Accounting; Business Communications; Business Law; 
Economic Geo raphy; General Business; Principles of Economics; 
Salesmanshi ; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Beginning and 
Advanced ypewriting. Address, H. O. White, Registrar. 


INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 18-July 24. 
— Business Training; Commercial Tests and Measurements; 

ethods in Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; 
Shorthand and Typewriting Applications; Shorthand and Type- 
writing Review; Secretarial and Stenographic Office Practice; Prac- 
tice Teaching; Business Mathematics; Business Law; Business 
Correspondence; Commercial Geography. Address, G. G. Hill, 
Director, Department of Commerce. 


PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 25-Aug- 
ust 3. Junior Business Training and Methods I, II, III; Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting; Office 
Practice and Methods. Address, Frances B. Bowers, Director, Com- 
mercial Education Department. 


PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
July 2-August 11. Accounting; Banking and Real Estate; Corpora- 
tion Finance and Investment; Economics; Geography; Political 
Science. Address, John Dolman, Jr., Director. 


PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: July 2-August 
ie Content and Methods Courses in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
writing, Arithmetic, Junior Business Training, Office Practice, 
Office Machines. Address, Dr. R. J. Worley, Director of Com- 
nad Education, 702 Fitzsimmon Building. 


PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: Pre-Two 
Weeks’ Term, June 18-29. Auditing for Specific Businesses; Theory 
and Practice in Selling; Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses. 
Six-Weeks’ Term, July 2-August 10. Elementary and Advanced 
Principles of Accounting; Business Law; Principles of Marketing; 
The Stock Market; The Modern Corporation; Financial Aspects of 
Recovery; Principles and Problems; Methods and Supervision; 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Typewriting and Gregg Short- 
hand; Content and Methods of Teaching Business Correspondence; 
Commercial Geography; Tests and Measurements. Address, F. W. 
Shockley, Director of Summer Session. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—THE NORTHERN NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL: June r1-July 20. Business Administration; 
Advertising; Administration, Supervision, and Curriculum Con- 
struction; Typing, Personal; Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial 
Science; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typing. Address, 
Dr. C. G. Lawrence, President. 
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YANKTON—YANKTON COLLEGE: Two-hour course i: 
—— of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, Sidney A 
ollins 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 5 
—August 15. Elementary Typewriting; Secretarial Practice; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Advertising; Merchandising; Investments; 
Statistics; Modern Financial Organization; Current Industrial and 
Social Conditions. Address, Dr. Bennett C. Douglass, Director of 
Summer School. 


Virginia 

FREDERICKSBURG —STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 11- eames 14. Elementary Bookkeeping; Beginning 
and Advanced Short and; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; 
Money and Banking; Commercial Law; Commercial Curriculum in 
Secondary Schools; Methods in Shorthand and Typewriting. Second 
Term, July 16—August 18. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; 
Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Office Practice and Manage- 
ment; Advanced Accounting; Business Organization; Methods in 
Accounting; Secretarial Procedure; Commercial Curriculum in 
Secondary Schools. Address, Dr. M.L. Combs, President. 


Washington 


PULLMAN—THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 13-August ro. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Begin- 
ning and Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Work; Beginning, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Accounting; Principles of Economics; In- 
vestments; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Materials and Methods in Junior Business Training. Address, Dean 
A. A. Cleveland, Director of Summer Session. 


SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: First Term, 
June 20-July 27; Second Term, July 30-August 30. General Eco- 
nomics; Principles of Accounting; Management of Business Enter- 
prise; Money and Banking; Business Correspondence; Corporation 
Finance; Public Finance; Cost Accounting; Commercial Teachers’ 
Courses; Graduate Seminars. Address, Dean S. J. Coon, College of 
Economics and Business. 


West Virginia 


SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: June 4-August 3. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Introductory and Advanced Accounting; Economics; 
Commercial Geography Address, W. R. Harris, Head, Department 
of Business Administration. 


Wisconsin 


WHITEWATER — WHITEWATER STATE ‘TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June oo 27. Accounting; Bookkeeping; Office 
Practice; Shorthand; Typewriting; Methods of Teachin Type- 
writing, Shorthand, General Business Training, and Bookkeeping. 
Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of Commercial Education. 








Kentucky 


Katherine W. Kornfeld, chairman of the com- 
mercial section of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, has reported a successful meeting on 
April 20. Miss Kornfeld is a teacher in the 
Atherton High School for Girls, Louisville. 

Frederick W. Stamm, assistant professor of 
economics and commerce, University of Louis- 
ville, gave the opening address entitled “New 
Demands for Business Education.” Mrs. Mar- 
guerite D. Fowler, chairman of the curriculum 
committee on commercial education, Louisville 
Public Schools, acted as leader of the panel dis- 
cussion group. The topic under discussion was 
“Contributions of the Different Levels of Edu- 
cational Organization to Consumer Education.” 

After a discussion of the main topic by Mrs. 
Fowler, teachers broke up into groups represent- 
ing private schools, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, universities, and teacher-training 
colleges. These panel discussion groups continued 
the study of the main topic. 


Conference of New York University 


An interesting conference was sponsored by 
the Department of Business Education and Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Club of New York University 
on March 24. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, professor of 
education, New York University, served as chair- 
man. New occupational and social-economic 
trends were the keynotes of the session. The dis- 
cussions centered around the implications for 
readjustment in business curricula. 

Dr. Franklin J. Keller, director of the National 
Occupational Conference, New York City, was 
the principal speaker. He pointed out the neces- 
sity for determining what constitutes funda- 
mental abilities, skills, and interests, and em- 
phasized the fact that education must prepare for 
adjustments and readjustments in occupations 
because of changing conditions. He explained 
that the teachers are facing the problem of re- 
vising the curriculum so that it will provide ade- 
quate education and training for life and for the 
jobs which will exist in the future. 
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Theories of the Equation 


Burton M. Oliver, bookkeeping instructor and 
auditor of school funds in Venice High School, 
Venice, California, uses the accompanying illus- 
tration in his bookkeeping classes to help the 
students analyze the relations of various members 
of the bookkeeping equation and to explain the 
effect of transactions on this equation. 





Costs = 


LIABILITIES 


account is credited (decreased). If costs are re- 
corded before they are paid, some liability ac- 
count is credited or increased. 

Income accounts represent the value of mer- 
chandise which has been sold (or they may rep- 
resent money received for interest, purchase 
discount, “7 and are consequently credited 








ASSETS ao 4 Sentenaiumeals INCOMES 
Dr. Cyr. De Cr. Dr Cr. Dr. Cr. Dr. ir 
Increase | Increase Increase | Increase 


| 


The asset and cost accounts are increased every 
time they are debited; hence, they are called 
the DEBIT ACCOUNTS and they represent 
the debit or left side of the Trial Balance. 


| Increase 


The liability, proprietorship, and income ac- 
counts are increased every time they are 
credited; hence, they are called the CREDIT 
ACCOUNTS and they represent the credit or 
right side of the Trial Balance. 





All accounts in bookkeeping are classified 
under one of the five major accounts above. 

Assets represent tangible property and are 
debited (increased) whenever they are brought 
into the business. At the same time the proprie- 
torship or some liability account is credited (in- 
creased), since either represents the ownership of 
the property. 

All liabilities represent obligations or debts of 
the business and must be paid sometime in the 
future. 

The payment of cash for any type of service 
rendered or for merchandise purchased repre- 
sents a cost to the business. Consequently some 
cost account is debited (increased) and the cash 


(increased) when merchandise leaves the business, 
and the cash account is debited (increased) for 
the cash received. If the goods are sold on credit, 
some customer’s account, which represents an 
account receivable, is debited (increased) with the 
amount of the sale. 

An entry consists of two parts: an equal debit 
for an equal credit; a compound entry may con- 
tain several debits and one credit or several 
credits and only one debit, but the total of each 
must correspond. 

The balance sheet equation is: 
Liabilities plus Proprietorship. 

The profit and loss equation is: 
minus Costs equal Profit. 


Assets equal 


Incomes 








National Council 


Part of the members of 
the National Council of 
Business Education held a 
meeting during the E.C.T.A. 
convention in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, on March 28 to 
31. 

The purpose of the 
meeting was to form a re- 
organization because of the 
resignation of Clay D. 
Slinker, the president. Paul 
S. Lomax of New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, 
assumed the responsibilities of president because 
of his holding the office of vice-president. Miss 
Ray Abrams of Samuel J. Peters High School of 
Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana, was elected 
vice-president. 





Paul S. Lomax 


New York City Meeting 

Simon J. Jason, president of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity, has reported a very successful meeting 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania on April 28. The 
central theme of the meeting was “Skills in Busi- 
ness Education, and Their Development.” 

The following sectional meetings were held: 
accounting, advertising and salesmanship, college, 
commercial art, economics and economic geog- 
raphy, shorthand, private schools, and teacher 
training. In each meeting a report was made by 
one teacher and one representative from industry. 

Dr. Edward J. McNamara, principal of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City, 
acted as master of ceremonies at the general 
meeting following the luncheon. Skill demon- 
strations were given on accounting machines, 


calculating machines, typewriters, and dictating 
machines. 
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Ohio State Educational Conference 


On April 5, 6, and 7, the 
fourteenth Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference was 
combined with the Citizens’ 
Conference on the Crisis in 
Education. A good many 
other affiliated meetings 
were scheduled for the same 
time. These meetings 
brought to Columbus sev- 
eral thousand educators 
from Ohio and many neigh- 
boring states. The principal 
speaker on the program was 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Most of the programs 
centered around the crisis 
in education. The topic of the commercial edu- 
cational conference was ““The Crisis in Education 
and Its Application to Commercial Education.” 
Gertrude C. Ford of the College of Education, 
Ohio State University, acted as chairman. The 
following were the leaders of the panel discussion 
groups: Irving R. Garbutt, Cincinnati Public 
Schools; Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland; E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green State 
College, Bowling Green; Helen Reynolds, Ohio 
University, Athens; Arthur G. Skeeles, North 
High School, Columbus; Deo G. Steffen, High 
School, New Philadelphia. 

The various leaders of the discussion groups 
were asked to conduct surveys in their respective 
parts of the state and to report their findings. 
The general conclusions were that there is no 
real crisis in commercial education and that in 
general commercial teachers have not suffered 
any more than others, and in many cases have 
not suffered so much. The reports showed that 
commercial education is serving the purpose for 
which it is intended, although there are many 
opportunities for improvement. 


Dr. William H. Stone of the College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, was the speaker 
at a luncheon on Saturday, April 7. Dr. Stone 
pointed out the necessity for commercial teachers 
to realize that education is a preparation for 
living and that commercial education is one part 
of a complete education for successful living. 








Gertrude Ford 


The conference was significant because it 
pointed out that commercial education is sur- 
viving the depression rather well. There is an 
overproduction of commercially trained students, 
but there is also an overproduction of all classes 
of trained students. Discussion leaders agreed 
that commercial education will be valuable in the 
future in proportion to the degree to which it 
functions in the lives of citizens. 
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Training for the Distributive Field 
(Continued from page 394) 


better to hold separate conferences for the sales 
groups from different stores or plants. In this 
way the discussions can center around specific 
problems, and a high degree of interest can be 
aroused in unearthing weak spots which might 
never have been discovered. It is also advan- 
tageous from the standpoint of developing spe- 
cific remedies and solutions. 


The results that have been obtained in the 
sales training conferences in the eight-city circuit 
group have been such as to reward all the effort 
that has been put forth to organize this program. 
On every hand managers, store owners, sales- 
persons, contractors, and others who have par- 
ticipated in the sales training program have 
expressed gratification over the benefits reccived. 
One oil company felt that the leadership in sales 
volume developed in one of the cities was due to 
the fact that its service station employees in that 
city had been in regular attendance at the sales 
training conferences. Its managers in other cities 
were quick to sense the value of this program. 
There is a growing consciousness of the import- 
ance of organized training for sales work through- 
out the entire circuit. 


Frequent meetings of the local directors of 
vocational education, representing the eight 
cities in the circuit, are held by the supervisional 
staff of the State Board of Vocational Education. 
The sales training coordinator is present at these 
meetings. All problems pertaining to the pro- 
motion, organization, and development of the 
sales training program are thoroughly discussed. 
Occasional meetings are also held with groups of 
conference leaders for the purpose of giving 
further training and of giving them an opportu- 
nity to exchange experiences. 


Mr. Jenkins, the sales training coordinator, 
spends his entire time in the cities in this circuit. 
He does not have a regular schedule for the year. 
Each week he has his routing planned ahead so 
that each of the directors in the eight cities knows 
just what his plans are for that week and at what 
places he will be during each week. It is the 
intention of the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation to limit the operation of the sales training 
plan, as far as a circuit is concerned, to the eight 
cities now cooperating with one another until 
sufficient conference leaders are trained to func- 
tion fully and effectively. Additional cities will 
then be taken into the circuit; special itinerant 
teachers in retail selling and conference leadership 
will probably be employed; and the field of co- 
ordination in this project will probably be in- 
creased. 
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General Business Training 


by Crabbe and Slinker — for eighth or ninth grade 






















Organize your course for effective teaching. 
Here is a sample page from the course of study. 


This unusual course of study will 
help you bring out the values of 
the course. It is an aid in making 
lesson plans and in conducting each 
lesson. The following information 
is provided for each unit: 


Unit Objective 
Specific Objectives 
Suggested Procedures 
Teaching Material 
Suggested Activities 
Desirable Outcomes 
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With the second edition of GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING by Crabbe and Slinker, you can or- 
ganize your course for effective teaching. The 
subject matter is based on the information that 
surveys prove every person needs as a consumer 
and a producer. It is organized into definite 
teaching units, with carefully selected discussion 
problems and laboratory problems. With the aid 
of the course of study and the teachers’ manual, 
you can add effectiveness to your course. 

GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is available 
in one-semester and one-year volumes, with or 
without workbooks. Write for further information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Central Association 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association will 
be held in Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa, on May 3, 4, and 5. It will be preceded by 
a meeting of Central Private School Managers on 
Thursday, May 3. 


W. F. McDaniel of Fort Dodge-Tobin Busi- 
ness College, Fort Dodge, is president. The other 
officers are: vice-president, G. F. Maetzold, Min- 
neapolis Business College, Minneapolis; secretary, 
Mrs. W. R. Hamilton, Hamilton College of Com- 
merce, Mason City; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret 
Davenport, Capital City Commercial College, 
Des Moines. 


R. M. Phillips, Capital City Commercial Col- 
lege, Des Moines, is acting as chairman of the 
committee on local arrangements. A. R. Beard, 
National Business Training School, Sioux City, 
is acting as chairman of managers’ day. The 
following are the chairmen of the round-table 
discussion groups: H. H. Hunt, Central Iowa 
Business College, Marshalltown — chairman of 
the business round table; Irene M. Kessler, Gates 
College, Waterloo — chairman of the shorthand 
and typewriting round table; W. R. Hamilton, 
Hamilton College of Commerce, Mason City — 
chairman of the Stenotype and typewriting round 
table. 








Accounting in Local Government 
(Continued from page 405) 


In order to start a complete system of control 
through accounts, the procedure is to prepare a 
classification of accounts. At the end of the fiscal 
year analyze the income and expenses, breaking 
down if possible each amount or total. This pro- 
cedure will rather completely analyze the opera- 
tions of the past year. The budget can then be 
prepared by calling on the respective heads of 
departments to submit estimates of expenditures 
for the coming year. This departmental analysis 
and budget procedure should be carried out for 
each department and for each item of expense. 
A similar procedure should be followed in con- 
servatively estimating income. Then reduce ex- 
penditures to come within the expected income. 

Thus far only annual budgets have been re- 
ferred to, but long term planning or budgeting is 
the real solution of the city finance program as 
far as public improvements are concerned. Each 
improvement should be acquired in the order of 
its relative necessity to the community. Such a 
long-term program requires an exact knowledge 
of the city’s actual financial status, and consider- 
ation of its general financial policies. 
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Ohio Commercial Teachers 


The Ohio Commercial 
Teachers Association held 
an unusually successful 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
on Friday evening, April 6. 
The meeting was scheduled 
at that time because of the 
Ohio State Educational 
Conference that was in ses- 
sion at the same time. 

More than one hundred 
teachers were present at the 
banquet and the conference 
on Friday evening at the 
Neil House. Irving R. 
Garbutt, president of the 
association, acted as chair- 
man of the meeting. After the banquet the fol- 
lowing three panel topics were discussed: “College 
Entrance Credits for Commercial Subjects,” 
“Modern Methods of Classroom Procedure in 
Teaching the Skilled Commercial Subjects,” “A 
Socialized Program for Secondary Schools.” 

William C. Moore, principal of John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, acted as chairman of the 
first panel. Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, acted as chairman of the second 
panel, and Mary Belle Wertz, Frank B. Willis 
High School, Delaware, acted as chairman of the 
third panel. Four speakers served on each panel. 


Arden L. Allyn, the former vice-president of 
the association, was elevated to the office of pres- 
ident to succeed Mr. Garbutt. Mr. Allyn for 
many years has been active in commercial edu- 
cation in Ohio. He is supervisor of instruction, 
Bliss College, Columbus. 





A. L. Allyn 


Imogene Pilcher, the former secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, was elected vice-president. 
Her successor as secretary-treasurer is Mary 
Belle Wertz, Willis High School, Delaware. 


Inland Empire 


The commercial section of the Inland Empire 
Education Association met in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, on April 4. The program was as follows: 
“Looking Ahead Toward a New Commercial 
Curriculum for High Schools” — Ellen Reierson, 
head of secretarial science department, Univer- 
sity of Idaho; “News of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation Convention” — Dr. G. F. 
Cadisch, director, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Washington State College; ‘Socializing 
the High School Course in Bookkeeping” — R. L. 
Edwards, head of the commercial department, 
Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon. 
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TEACH 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


WITH 





Third Edition 


By Peters and Pomeroy 


In this course you have an unusual opportunity to combine 
a practical business subject with a social science. Teach 
your students a knowledge of the legal principles that 
will be helpful in handling their personal and business 
affairs. The course helps to train better citizens by point- 
ing out their legal rights and responsibilities and by 
encouraging a respect and understanding of law and its 
functions. 


Available with a set of achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Analysis Chart for Bookkeeping Transactions 


E. A. Napicinski of Lincoln High School, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, has submitted the accom- 
panying chart. He used it in his beginning book- 
keeping classes to encourage students to analyze 
their transactions. This particular chart is based 
on Practice Set 2 of 2ora CentuRY BooKKEEP- 


ING AND AccounTING, 16th Edition. 

Mr. Napicinski requires each student to an- 
alyze the transaction before the entry is made. 
He reports that it insures a more satisfactory 
completion of the sets and a more complete un- 
derstanding of the transactions. 
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3 | Cash Payments | Use of Building Cash Rent Expense Cash Assets, Expense Decrease 
4 | Cash Receivable | Cash Promise Cas M. A. Johnson Assets Same 
5 | Cash Payments | Promise Cash J. W. Allen & Co. | Cash Assets, Liability Same 
6 | Purchases Merchandise Promise Purchases J. A. Whitney Costs & Exp. Liab.| Same 
7 ales Promise Merchandise Park Hotel Sales Assets, Income Increase 
8 | Cash Payments | Supplies Cash Supplies Cash Assets Same 
9 | Cash Receivable as Promise ash A. R. Jennings Assets Same 
10 | Cash Receivable | Cash Merchandise Cash Sales Income, Assets Increase 
11 | Cash Payments | Telephone Service | Cash Misc. Exp. Cash Assets, Expense Decrease 
12 | Cash Receivable | Cash Promise Cash Central Hotel Assets Same 
13 | General Equipment Promise Equipment C. Schmidt Co. Assets, Liability Same 
14 | Sales Promise Merchandise Central Hotel Sales Assets, Income Increase 
15 | Purchases Merchandise Promise Purchases Franklin Sugar Co. Assets, Liability Same 
16 | Cach Payments | Protection Cash Prepaid Insurance | Cash Assets Same 
17 | Cash Payments | Promise Cash Franklin Sugar Co.| Cash Assets, Liability Same 
18 | Sales Promise Merchandise | A. R. Jennings Sales Assets, Income Increase 
M. A. Johnson 
19 | Purchases Merchandise Promise Purchases J. A. Whitney Assets, Liability Same 
20 | Cash Payments | Promise Cash Lake View Cream as Assets, Liability Same 
21 | Cash Receivable as Merchandise | Cash Sales Assets, Income Increase 
22 | Cash Payments | Window Washing | Cash Misc. Exp. Cash Assets, Expense Decrease 
23 | General Promise Cash, Note J. W. Allen & Co. | Cash, Notes Assets, Liability Same 
Cash Payments Payable 
24 | Sales Promise Merchandise Palace Cafe Sales Assets, Income Increase 
25 | Cash Payments | Written Promise Cash Winters Sup. Co. Cash Assets, Liability Same 
26 | Purchases Merchandise Promise Purchases Coulter Grocery Co. | Assets, Liability Same 
27 | Cash Payments | Promise Cash L. B. Dick & Co. ash Assets, Liability Same 
28 | Purchases Merchandise Promise Purchases L. B. Dick & Co. Assets, Liability Same 
29 | Cash Receivable | Cash Promise Cash A. R. Jennings | Assets Same 
30 | Cash Receivable | Cash Merchandise Cash Sales Assets, Income Increase 
31 | Cash Payments | Services ash Salary Expense Cash Assets, Expense Decrease 
33 | Sales Promise Merchandise wh oy Sales Assets, Income Increase 
. A. Wa 
34 | General Note, Cash Promise Notes Receivable Park Hotel Assets Same 
Cash Receivable Cash 
35 | Purchases Merchandise Promise Purchases Lake View Cream | Assets, Liability Same 
36 | General Merchandise Promise Sales B. A. Wall | Assets, Income Decrease 
37 | Cash Receivable | Cash Merchandise Cash Sales Assets, Income Increase 
38 | Cash Receivable | Cash Promise Cash Park Hotel Assets Same 
M. A. Johnson 
39 | Sales Promise Merchandise | Brown Bros. Sales | Assets, Income Increase 
| Const. Camp. 
40 | Purchases Merchandise Promise Purchases | Winters Mill Co. Assets, Liability Same 
| Schultz & Co. | 
41 | General Merchandise Promise Sales Park Hotel | Assets, Income Decrease 
42 | General Promise Note, Cash J. W. Allen & Co. | Notes Pay., Cash | Assets, Liability Same 
| Cash Payments Franklin Sugar Co. 
43 | General Note, Cash Promise Notes Rec., Cash James C. Wilson Assets Same 
Cash Receivable 
44 | Purchases Merchandise Promise Purchases National B. Co. Assets, Liability Same 
45 | Sales Promise Merchandise Park Hotel ales | Assets, Income Increase 
James C. Wilson 
46 | Purchases Merchandise Promise Purchases B. Joy & Co. Assets, Liability Same 
47 | Sales Promise Merchandise H. W. Good, Draw.} Sales Prop., Income Decrease 
48 | Cash Receivable | Cash Merchandise Cash Sales Assets, Income Increase 
49 | Cash Payments | Promise | Cash H. W. Good, Draw.| Cash Assets, Prop. Decrease 
50 | Cash Receivable | Cash Note Cash Notes Receivable | Assets Same 
| | 
51 | Sales Promise Merchandise C. L. Lord Sales Assets, Income Increase 
Central Hotel 
52 | Cash Payments | Promise Cash B. Dick & Co. | Cash | Assets, Liability Same 
53 | Cash Receivable | Cash Promise Cash Palace Cafe Assets Same 
54 | Sales Promise Merchandise Park Hotel Sales Assets, Income Increase 
55 | Cash Payments | Supplies Cash Supplies Cash Assets Same 
56 | Cash Receivable Cath Merchandise Cash Sales | Assets, Income Increase 
57 | Cash Payments | Services Cash Salary Expense Cash Assets, Expense Decrease 
58 | Cash Payments | Services Cash Misc. Exp. Cash | Assets, Expense Decrease 
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New Officers of E. C. T. A. 


The Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 
held a successful convention 
in Boston on March 28 to 31 
under the leadership of John 
F. Robinson, president. The 
central topic of the conven- 
tion was “Business Educa- 
tion in a Changing Eco- 
nomic and Social Order.” 

Louis A. Rice, assistant 
in secondary education, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, New 
Jersey, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for 
1934. Mr. Rice is a recog- 
nized leader in commercial education. He has 
been instrumental in organizing the work in his 
state. His election to this office is a well-deserved 
honor. 

Mrs. Blanche Stickney of Bryant & Stratton 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, was elected 
vice-president. H. E. Cowan of Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts, was elected to 
the board of directors to succeed Walter C. 
Leidner of the High School of Commerce, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





L. A. Rice 


Colorado 


Colorado commercial teachers held their sec- 
tional meeting in the Olin Hotel, Denver, on 
April 14. The central theme of the meeting was 
“Commercial Education and Its Relationship to 
Recovery and Progress.” 


The panel method of discussion was used. 
There were ten members of the panel. The topics 
discussed were as follows: 


To What Extent Are Present Commercial 
Curricula Adapted to Recovery and Probable 
Future Needs? 


a. Are we stressing the traditional tool sub- 
jects too much in the light of changing con- 
ditions? 

b. Should technical commercial courses re- 
main in secondary schools in view of pres- 
ent unemployment? 

c. Should our courses be more general, more 
social, and broader in their nature? 


What Opportunities Will Commerce Offer to 
Our Youth in the New Business Order? 


a. Are we training too many for business 
careers in view of present economic changes? 
b. On what basis should we select our com- 
mercial students when selection is possible? 
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Commercial Education in Europe 
(Continued from page 406) 


Their curriculum, besides the subjects already 
mentioned, includes commerce, economics, mer- 
cantile law, company law, commercial geography, 
history, commercial English, grammar composi- 
tion, handwriting, practical science, banking law 
and practice, Latin, commercial French, com- 
mercial German, commercial Spanish, and civil 
service training. 


The length of the term varies from twelve 
weeks to two years, depending upon the studies 
chosen. The complete “higher secretarial and 
professional course” covers two years. Courses 
in “English to foreigners” may be obtained, 
ranging from twelve weeks to a year. 


The students seemed about the same age, in- 
telligence, and general appearance of the students 
in our business schools. But they certainly have 
a harder road to learning. A mastery of this 
larger curriculum is almost a necessity because of 
the very close intercourse of trade among peoples 
of so many different nationalities. 


I have dwelt mostly on the English business 
colleges, as I believe they draw a larger number 
of commercial students than any other country, 
probably because of the demand for the English 
language throughout the world. For this reason, 
the French student, the Italian, the German, the 
Spanish prefer to go to England for their business 
education. 


Their training is also more widely specialized 
than ours. For instance, I talked to the little 
French secretary at our hotel in Paris. She said 
besides learning to speak English fluently (of 
course she already knew her French), she had 
studied all phases of hotel work. She knew how 
much the kitchen should run on, the proper cuts 
of meat, how to order for all departments of the 
hotel. She made theater and opera reservations 
for the guests, could give shopping hints, and 
could direct parties to places of interest — a very 
accomplished, accommodating, “chic” business 
girl! 

Even a commercial education, though, has a 
romantic aspect in Venice. We saw students sail 
up to their business college in gondolas, park 
them in front of a former marble palace, and go 
about business affairs in a work-a-day manner. 


I think I prefer, though, practical America — 
one language, one money, busy, happy, and more 
prosperous in depression than Europe in a boom. 
Do we realize how very, very fortunate we are? 
— Mrs. Adele Pitts Lowrance, Head of the Com- 
mercial Department, David Millard High School, 
Asheville, N.C. 








Why Have Educational Contests? 
(Continued from page 403) 


tain, a reaction takes place. The rather sudden 
change from expectation to failure may bring 
about a condition of personality called jealousy 
with its aids, revenge, and hate. This is merely 
a primitive human trait which culture has not 
eradicated. If any slip in the management of 
the contest occurs, the suspicions of the defeated 
are liable to be aroused, in which case the losing 
one directs his inward feelings against his rival. 
He rationalizes freely that he has been robbed of 
his rightful possessions. So tremendous is the 
urge of jealousy that it is often regarded by the 
victim as a sufficient motive for drastic action or 
even crime. 

History and literature abound in illustrations 
of suspicion and revenge gone wild. Contests 
are not responsible for the results of these human 
emotions and sentiments (pride, envy, jealousy, 
anger, pugnacity, etc.), since they are ever present 
at all times in all levels of society. Contests do 
not create the self-regarding sentiments but 
merely uncover them leaving them exposed, al- 
though contests may be responsible through inno- 
cent or willful mismanagement in needlessly pro- 
voking such sentiments. Managers of contests 
strive to keep these emotions repressed all they 
can, but if they fail in this, the blame is not in 
the contest, but in human psychology. One of 
our greatest social problems at the present time 
is to be able to manage the several phases of 
human urge to keep the self-regarding sentiments 
under control. Therefore school contests offer an 
opportunity for guidance in this phase of human 
behavior. Refinement and culture will follow 
when the contest is well managed and used as a 
solution of these social ills. 


Western New York 


The Western New York Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New 
York, on Saturday, May s. 


Samuel N. Zornow, head of the commercial 
department of Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, is chairman of the association. Louis 
Rosettie, vice-principal and head of the commer- 
cial department of Silver Creek High School, 
Silver Creek, is secretary and treasurer. These 
two officers report that an unusual program has 
been arranged and that some prominent speakers 
have been secured. 


Dinner will be served at the school. Reserva- 
tions should be sent to the chairman before 
May 1. 
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The Understanding of Society 
(Continued from page 410) 


Certainly it contributes to worthy home mem- 
bership since it clarifies the relation of the home 
to the community and to wider interests outside 
of the home. It also explains the relationships 
between individuals in a competitive world. 

It is directly associated with vocational edu- 
cation, and as stated before, it demands that the 
student explore his own capacities and aptitudes 
and make a survey of the world’s work to the end 
that he may select his own vocation wisely. 

Junior business training contributes to civic 
education by developing proper business attitudes, 
inculcating desirable thrift habits, developing the 
concept that the civic duties of men and women 
are in part identical, and in part supplementary. 

It is infinitely connected with the worthy use 
of leisure by emphasizing the social relationships 
that arise in the world and by bringing before the 
student’s mind the recreational activities that go 
on, and the necessity for providing for the in- 
creasing leisure that is develoning from our pres- 
ent industrial conditions. 

Junior business training develops ethical char- 
acter. Proper business attitudes are stressed. It 
teaches honesty and fair dealing. Correct atti- 
tudes are established and these in turn are re- 
duced to habits. 

The major aims of a course in junior business 
training are therefore related to, but are not iden- 
tical with the general aims of education. The 
objective of commercial education is to fit the 
student to adjust himself to the demands of busi- 
ness life, and to train him specifically to pursue 
commercial employment. Junior business train- 
ing aims to make the student a worthy member 
of society by giving him a knowledge of what is 
expected of him as an individual. In the process 
of study it strives to impart to him the qualities 
of right living. The study opens before his eyes and 
presents to him as a panorama the various ave- 
nues by which he may approach his career in life, 
whether that career be a commercial one or an 
academic one.—W. Tilford Davis, Crispus At- 
tucks High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Mr. Hill Speaks in Illinois 


J. Murray Hill, vice-president of Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, was the main speaker on the program 
of South-Western Illinois Teachers Association. 
The meeting was held in East St. Louis on April 6. 
A good attendance was reported. Mr. Hill gave 
a timely address on “Trends in Commercial Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools.” 
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Greetings from Commerce 


(Mr. Maxwell Ehrlich, Staten Island Voca- 
tional High School, Staten Island, New York, re- 
ports a successful exhibit conducted by his depart- 
ment. The purpose of the exhibit was to acquaint 
visitors with the nature and value of the work. Mr. 
Ehrlich composed the following verses and distrib- 
uted them to those who visited the exhibit.) 


We welcome you, and hope you may 
Enjoy your visit while you stay, 

To watch what we in commerce do— 
And hope it will appeal to you. 


Our shorthand writers you may trust, 

Will take dictation, and they must 
Transcribe their pot-hooks, dots, and signs— 
And sometimes read between the lines. 


The typists’ work is quite a treat, 
Where all is accurate and neat; 

In rhythm hear them click their keys, 
And still they work at perfect ease. 


Bookkeeping is an honest art; 

To practice it one can’t depart 
From honesty, and be a hedger— 

It all shows up in the control ledger. 


To help a truthful tax return, 

The pupils must subtraction learn— 
To multiply, to add, divide, 

Are parts of our teaching pride. 


To help the teachers in their work, 
Commercial pupils act as clerks; 
Lessons, tests, for all the staff 
They turn out on the mimeograph. 


Their business training to complete 

To file they learn, in folders neat; 

With index cards they are quite clever— 
They make mistakes? Well, hardly ever! 


In modest phrase this paints for you 
A picture of just what we do. 

Have you a vacancy or more? 

Call Gibraltar 2--Two-two-six-four. 


California Conference 


Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education, 
California State De- 
partment of Educa- 
tion, sponsored a con- 
ference on March 24 
in Fresno, California. 
It was organized 
through the coopera- 
tion of the California 
Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association. It 
was the first general 
state conference on 
business education. 

The opening ad- 
dress entitled “Trends in Education” was de- 
livered by Vierling Kersey, superintendent of 
public instruction of California. 

The following speakers delivered addresses 
based on the general topic, “What is Happening 
in Business Education?”: Albert Bullock, assist- 
ant supervisor in charge of commercial education, 
Los Angeles; L. O. Culp, head of commercial 
department, Fullerton High School and Junior 
College; Miss Loda Mae Davis, San Mateo Junior 
College. 

Mrs. Olive L. Longsdorf of the Central Cali- 
fornia Commercial Teachers’ Association acted as 
chairman of the luncheon session. John W. 
Edgemond, supervisor of commercial education, 
Oakland, acted as chairman of the afternoon 
session. The main speaker of the afternoon ses- 
sion was Walter Hepner, chief, division of sec- 
ondary education, State Department of Educa- 
tion. His topic was ““The Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education in California.” 

The following speakers appeared on the after- 
noon program: Dr. Richard E. Rutledge, principal 
of Merritt School of Business, Oakland; Alfred 
Sorenson, supervisor of commercial teacher train- 
ing, University of California, Berkeley; Dr. Ben- 
jamin R. Haynes, professor of business education, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Oscar B. Paulsen, head of commercial depart- 
ment, High School, Hayward. 





I. R. Kibby 





New Officers for South Carolina 


At the March meeting of the South Carolina 
Commercial Teachers Association, W. L. Prichard 
of Columbia High School, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, was elected president emeritus of the asso- 
ciation. This bestows an honor on Mr. Prichard 
for his service to the association. 

Miss Vera K. Milhous, the former secretary 


of the association, was elected president. Miss 
Milhous teaches in Greer High School, Greer, 
South Carolina. 

The other officers are: vice-president, Virginia 
Buchanan, St. Matthews High School, St. Mat- 
thews; secretary, F. DeVere Smith, Olympia High 
School, Columbia. 
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How to Start Vocational Guidance Work in 
the Secondary School. Several mimeographed 
outlines and reports can be obtained to aid in estab- 
lishing courses in vocational guidance in secondary 
schools. Suggested mimeographed bulletins are: 
Bulletin H-2, “Suggestions on How to Start Voca- 
tional Guidance Work in a Secondary School”; Bul- 
letin H-10, ‘‘Occupational Research’’; Bulletin H-4, 
“Courses in Occupational Opportunities.” These 
may be obtained from National Occupational Con- 
ference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. The Na- 
tional Occupational Conference will be glad to help 
solve problems of vocational guidance and will co- 
operate with local school officials in establishing 
problems. 


The Smaller Secondary Schools. Bulletin 
No. 17, Monograph No. 6; United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education. This 
bulletin, which is part of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, is written by Emery N. 
Ferriss, W. H. Gaumnitz, and P. Roy Brammell. 
The bulletin covers a study of the problems, organi- 
zation, administration, equipment, curriculum, 
methods of instruction, supervision of instruction, 
professional growth, extracurricular activities, pupil 
accounting and guidance, community relations, and 
a survey of trends. Single copies 15 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


A Tentative Syllabus in Economic Citizen- 
ship. The University of the State of New York. 
This course of study has been developed for an ele- 
mentary course in the early levels of the secondary 
school program. The approach of the syllabus is 
through the idea of economic responsibility. It is 
primarily recommended for the ninth year. It is 
divided into four parts: Part I, Introduction to the 
Business of Living; Part II, Preparation for the 
Business of Living; Part III, Management of the 
Business of Living; Part IV, Economic Independence 
in the Business of Living. Single copies may be 
obtained for 15 cents from Charles F. Probes, The 
State Education Department, The University of the 
State of New York, Albany, New York. 


Part-Time Secondary Schools. Bulletin No. 
17, Monograph No. 3; United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education. A report of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. The 
authors are Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, 
and C. Elwood Drake. The bulletin provides a study 
of the history, the programs, and the characteristics 
of the pupils in the continuation and evening schools, 
Single copies 10 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a brief review of new 
contributions to commercial education. 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Sub- 


Secondary Education. By Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. This is a 
masterful study of the history, changes, and course 
of secondary education in other countries and in the 
United States. One of the most important functions 
of the author is in analyzing some of the conflicts of 
theories with actual practice. The study touches 
upon many of the important issues facing secondary 
education and deals with the curriculum, attitudes, 
and interests. Single copies $2.50. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Technical Man Sells His Services. By 
Edward Hurst. A 240-page printed book that is as 
interesting as fiction and as practical as a textbook. 
The author packs into this volume many concrete 
suggestions that will guide a person in seeking and 
in applying for a job. This is a practical book in 
applied selling. It will be excellent as a reference 
book and as a supplementary book in any salesman- 
ship course. Price $2.00. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Methods of Teaching in Junior and Senior 
High School. A 200-page printed guidebook by 
Earl R. Gabler, New York University; and Robert 
W. Frederick, State College for Teachers, Albany, 
New York. This book is not meant to serve as a 
textbook, but merely as a guidebook in studying the 
methods and principles of teaching. It can serve as 
the basis of any program of study of methods in 
procedure or can be used to supplement the basic 
text. It is divided into chapters that are outlined 
and that are followed by questions. A comprehensive 
bibliography is included. Price $1.55. Inor Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City. 


Modern Trends in Education. A syllabus for 
a teacher-training course, utilizing educationai talk- 
ing pictures. A 350-page bound mimeographed book 
prepared by the Educational Research Staff of Erpi 
Picture Consultants, Incorporated, in collaboration 
with a group of noted educators. It is divided under 
four topics: (a) Philosophy of Education, (b) Teach- 
ing Methods, (c) Educational and Mental Measure- 
ments, and (d) Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance. Price $1.50. Erpi Picture Consultants, Incor- 
porated, 250 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Operating Principles of Mechanical Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, and Multiplication. A 16- 
page printed and illustrated book that can be used 
by private, public, and parochial schools in teaching 
the use of the Sundstrand calculating machine. Free 
copies may be obtained from the Adding Machine 
Division, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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A Monthly Letter to Parents 


Mr. H. E. Bartow, Secretary of the Peirce 
School of Business Administration, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, reports that his school has been 
particularly successful in the use of a monthly 
letter to parents and students. The letter serves 
as a constant contact and reminder of relations 
between the school and student. The following 
is the content of the March letter which brought 
many favorable comments: 


HOME INFLUENCE IN SCHOOL WORK 


Home conditions are frequently reflected in 
school work. The serious illness of a member 
of the family, financial difficulties, family dis- 
putes, will depress a student to such an extent 
that he is mentally and physically unable to 
fix his attention or to make the mental exertion 
necessary for the acquisition of knowledge. 
Even petty family bickering in the morning 
may affect a student’s mental reactions through- 
out the day. 


The most frequent deterrent of satisfactory 
school progress just now is the general eco- 
nomic situation. In many homes financial prob- 
lems‘ have created a parental dismay that is 
quickly transmitted to children. To tell the 
child not to worry avails nothing so long as 
the parent worries. 


The better type of student will suffer most 
from this condition. The honest and conscien- 
tious parent will be most concerned by his 
inability to meet promptly his financial obliga- 
tions, and, since he has tried to develop those 
same qualities in the child, that child will also 
be concerned because of the family’s financial 
difficulties. While such a student will make 
every effort to exert himself in a school of his 
kind in order that he may get the greatest pos- 
sible return for tuition outlay, he finds the con- 
dition an almost insuperably depressing and 
retarding influence. 


Frequently the failure to pass a test must 


be blamed entirely upon these circumstances. 
In a subject like shorthand where speed in 
writing and transcribing is essential, tests can- 
not be eliminated. A student will sometimes 
begin these tests under a nervous tension caused 
by the thought that he just must pass since 
every tuition dollar means a sacrifice at home. 
The intensity of his desire to meet the require- 
ments of the test is the actual cause of his failure. 


School officers and teachers feel the keenest 
sympathy for such a student. They will do every- 
thing possible to create a more cheerful outlook 
within him; they will give him every possible 
assistance. They would even learn for him if they 
could, and do his work if that would help. 


Unfortunately, there is little that either 
teacher or parent can do, since they cannot 
correct economic malconditions. The teacher 
can sympathize and show an appreciative un- 
derstanding of the situation. The parent can 
refrain from the too frequent discussion of 
financial affairs with the child or in his presence. 
The parent should also carefully guard against 
excessive driving or nagging of the student. While 
neither parent nor teacher can change the 
conditions, they can face these conditions with 
courage, patience, and hope. 

Indeed, it is remarkable how courageously, 
patiently, and hopefully many students are work- 
ing. In this they also reflect the home spirit— 
that unbeatable American spirit. The present 
task of school and home in this respect is to 
help maintain this spirit. 

The school solicits the cooperation of the 
parents in this matter. Send the student to school 
each morning in as cheerful a mood as possible. 
Exhibit to him a militant determination to over- 
come present difficulties. Express confidence in 
him. Show appreciation of his efforts. The 
parent who cannot assist with school homework 
without scolding, nagging, or driving, had better 
not attempt that assistance. 








Mississippi 

Margaret R. Buchanan, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, acted as chair- 
man of the business education section of the 
Mississippi Education Association at the meeting 
on April 19. The meeting was held in Jackson. 

Tree sessions were organized. Some of the 
principal speakers on the program were Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, director of commercial education, 
University of lowa, and Frank C. Jenkins, State 
Department of Education of Mississippi. 


Awards for Commercial Students 


Miss Imogene Murphy and Miss Alta Butz 
organized the Hiltop Pin Company three years 
ago while they were teaching in the Hillsboro 
Community High School, Hillsboro, Illinois. 
This company sells pins for use as awards in 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping classes. 
Tests for shorthand are also available. For in- 
formation write Imogene Murphy, St. Louis 
Business College, 2528 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Business 


A priest offered twenty-five cents to the boy who 
could tell him who was the greatest man in history. 
. “Christopher Columbus,” answered the Italian 

oy. 

“George Washington,” answered the American boy. 

“St. Patrick,” said the Jewish boy. 

“The quarter is yours,” said the priest, “but why 
did you say St. Patrick?” 

“I knowed it was Moses all the time,” said the 
Jewish boy, “but business is business.” 


Identified 


One day an American officer was reconnoitering in 
the war zone when he met a pleasant-faced boy in the 
uniform of a British subaltern. ‘Who are you?” he 
challenged. 

“The Prince of Wales,” the young man replied. 

“Sure,” replied the American colonel, with an 
accent of derisive skepticism. 

‘Who are you, sir?” asked the young man. 

“Oh, I’m the King of England,” said the officer. 
“Beat it.” 

Some nights later the two men met in a Red Cross 
hut, and the American was visibly embarrassed on 
learning that the young man really was the Prince of 
Wales. With a twinkle in his eye, the Prince waved 
him a friendly greeting and called out cheerfully, “Hello, 


Dad!” 


The Parrot 


Jack Tar had just arrived at the old home cottage 
after voyaging about for a number of years. “Well, 
Mother,” he said heartily, “chow did you like the parrot 
I sent you?” 

“Well,” said his old mother dubiously, “it was 
nice and plump, Jack, but my, it was tough.” 


Proof Positive 


Tommy came home with a nice new golf ball. 

“Look at the lost ball I found on the links, Daddy,” 
he said. 

“But you are sure, Tommy,” said Mr. Traddles, 
“that it was a lost ball — honest?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy, “I saw the man and the 
caddy looking for it.” 


Now, Will You Be Good 


Roberta (bored): ‘Well, what shall we do this 
evening?” 

Robert: “Let’s think hard — ” 

Roberta: “No, let’s do something you can do, too.” 
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CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








The Hyphen 


English school marm: “Young lady, spell bird cage.” 
Gussie: “Bird-cage.” 

Teacher: “Why the hyphen?” 

Gussie: “For the little birdie to sit on!” 


At Home 


Book Canvasser (to little boy at gate of villa): “Is 
your mother at home?” 

Little Boy (politely): “Yes, sir.” 

Canvasser (after knocking a dozen times): “I 
thought you said your mother was at home.” 

Boy: “Yes, she is, sir; but I don’t live here.” 


7 . . 
Oh, Ethyl! 


It was dusk as she stopped at the filling station. 
*‘T want a quart of red oil,” she said to the service man. 
The man gasped and hesitated. 
“Give me a quart of red oil,” she repeated. 
“A quart of red oil?” he stammered. 
“Certainly,” she said, “‘my tail light is out.” 
2 e o 


Wrong Ring 


Little Doris returned unusually early from school. 
She rang the door bell but received no answer. She 
rang again, a little longer, but still no answer. A third 
time she pushed the button, long and hard, but nobody 
came to the door. 

Then she pushed open the letter box, and in a 
shrill voice which carried to the ears of every neighbor 
in the block, shouted: “It’s all right, Mamma, I ain’t 
the installment man!” 

* o * 


Golden Brown 


Betty, aged six, had been told to watch a silk dress, 
drying in front of the fire, while her mother went up- 
stairs. 

Presently she called out, “Mummy, shall I turn it? 
It’s lovely and brown on one side.” 


What is the Difference? 


Just as a famous radio star was about to go on the 
air in one of his radio programs, he got a long distance 
call from a pal in a distant city. 

“The broadcast was great! 
Al!” the friend gushed. 

“But heavens, man!” shouted the radio star, “I 
haven’t even started yet.” 

For a moment there was silence, then this come- 
back: “Yeah, but you forget the three hours’ difference 
in time. You’re all through here.” 


You were marvelous, 
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| Give your students a vivid 

| picture of the changing influences 
| in commerce and industry » » 











Economic Geography — 


By Staples and York 


The new second edition has been brought 
entirely up to date from the point of 
view of new developments in commerce 
and industry. It presents a picture of the 
latest changing influences on man's ac- 
tivities and the productiveness of geo- 
graphic regions. 





This new fiction-type textbook will lead your students into an interesting 
study of man’s productive activities. Emphasis is placed on an analysis of 
the causes and effects. The book is divided into three parts: (1) Man 
and His Environment, (2) Products of Commerce and Industry, and (3) 
Regions of Commerce. These may be taught in any sequence or combina- 
tion. You have an unusual opportunity to test the factual study of the 
textbook, an opportunity to develop thoughtful discussion, an oppor- 
tunity to develop further outside study because of the unusual variety of 
problems as follows: (a) text questions, (b) problems and projects, (c) 
topics for further study, and (d) topics for class discussion. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady with A. B. degree and business college 
diploma wants position to teach shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, and allied subjects. Holder of Gregg 
teacher’s certificate. Can also teach Latin, English, 
biological science, and history. Address, No. 195. 





Young man, 29, wants English or commercial teaching 
position in public school, private school. or college. 
College graduate; ten school years of teaching experience; 
about five years’ business experience. Has some work 
toward Master’s degree with Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. At present assistant —— in junior high school. 
A very strong commercial teacher. Can teach all com- 
mercial work including Gregg shorthand and machine 
ge reasonable offer will be considered. Address, 

oO. e 





Young lady teacher of typewriting and Gregg short- 
hand, with A. B. degree and six years’ commercial teach- 
ing experience, would like to fill temporary position in a 
small western business college during the summer 
months. Salary unimportant. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 197. 





Man wants permanent commercial teaching position 
in public or private school or college. Is college graduate. 
Has had ten years’ business experience, three years’ 
business college teaching experience, three years’ public 
school teaching experience. five years’ civil service expe- 
rience. References from school and government author- 
ities. Can teach Gregg shorthand, commercial law, 
typing, business English, and can coach civil service. 
Salary not under $1,200. Address, No. 198. 





Man with Master’s and Doctor’s degrees and fourteen 
years’ experience as a university department head de- 
sires change. Present employers will recommend. Ex- 
ceptional ability as organizer and administrator. Salary 
secondary. Address, No. 199. 





Man with twenty years’ successful teaching, sales, 
and managerial experience wants teaching, sales, or 
managerial position with strong private institution. At 
present teaching accounting in connection with a special 
adult program in a city of 150,000. Will be available 
April 1. Have closed as high as $15,000 in tuition sales 
in a year. Can teach all commercial subjects except 
shorthand. Pleasing personality; strong educational 
background. Best of references. Will consider only a 
private school connection. Address, No. 200. 





Experienced lady teacher with A. B. degree and two 
summers of post-graduate work in commercial educa- 
tion at Columbia University would like to do summer 
teaching. Will go anywhere. Can teach Stenotypy. 
References. Address, No. 201. 





Position wanted, by lady, in college or high school. 
B. S. degree from state college and business college 
graduate. Six years’ successful experience in teaching 
commerce in high school. Five years in same school. 
Available any time. Address, No. 202. 





Young lady, with four-year commercial course, de- 
sires position as teacher of commercial subjects. English, 
history, civics, or related subjects. Has A. B. degree and 
has had four years’ office experience. Available Septem- 
ber 1, 1934. Address, No. 203. 


experience. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Man with 27 years’ teaching experience in private and 
public schools, and college. desires a teaching position 
in a college, teachers’ college, or a large high school 
Can teach business administration and biology. Holds 
a B. S. degree in business administration and an M. A. 
in school administration. Address, No. 204. 





Middle-aged man with college and business college 
degree would like to buy a school or part interest in one. 
Would accept teaching position or would work part 
time and solicit. Can teach shorthand as well as all 
other subjects. What have you? Address, No. 205. 





Young man, 25, desires a position in a college or large 
high school. Has Master’s degree in accounting and one 
year’s work toward Ph. D. degree in economics. Has had 
two years’ experience as instructor of accounting and 
assistant in Bureau of Business Research at large mid- 
western university, and two years’ high school teaching 
Has had private accounting experience. 
Qualified to teach accounting, economics. business law, 
and mathematics of accounting of university grade. 
Address, No. 206. 





Young man desires position to teach business sub- 
jects during the summer months. Experienced. Ad- 
dress, No. 207. 





Commercial instructor with several years’ experience 
as teacher and principal in business college and public 
school work, five years’ office experience, desires position 
with a reliable business college. Can teach all commer- 
cial subjects. Guarantee work to be satisfactory. Wife 
is a teacher with experience as instructor and principal 
in both public and private school work. Is an excellent 
English and Gregg teacher and will teach if there should 
be an opportunity. Address, No. 208. 





Young man with ten years’ senior high school, busi- 
ness college, and university teaching experience, as in- 
structor of Gregg and Pitman shorthand, typewriting, 
20th Century Accounting, and all allied commercial 
subjects, desires to change his location due solely to 
climatic conditions. His training and experience ably 
fit him for a place of responsibility as head of a depart- 
ment in either high school or business college, or to 
assume managerial responsibility of a business college. 
Address, No. 209. 





Man, 40 years of age, with A. B. degree, thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of commercial teaching and 
practical accounting work. Specialized in 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Gregg shorthand. Desires connection 
with a public or private school in its commercial de- 
partment. Address, No. 210. 





Young man, 26, experienced in teaching commercial 
subjects and athletic coaching, desires position in com- 
mercial department of high school. Can teach any 
commercial subject. Address, No. 211. 





Experienced lady teacher wants position in summer 
school. Teaches Gregg shorthand, 20th Century Book- 
keeping, English, and allied subjects. Specializes in 
English and shorthand. Has A. B. degree. Special train- 
ing in commercial subjects. Seven consecutive years in 
present position. Address, No. 212. 
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MAY, 1934... 


Successful manager and director prefers managerial 
position but will consider head of commerce department 
or business manager. Has had experience in large city 
high school, metropolitan commercial schools, normal 
school, denominational college. Has M. A. in commer- 
cial, stenographic, and penmanship subjects. Is a result- 
getter in building up prestige of a school in good letter 
campaigns, in student enrolling, in high-grade classroom 
ng 7 Please give full details in first letter. Address, 
No. |. 





Young man, with B. S. degree and graduate of higher 
accountancy course. wants to start or take charge of 
accounting and business administration courses in pro- 
gressive business college. Can teach any subjects or 
assume part in management. Has had both business 
and teaching experience. Address, No. 225. 





Young man, 30, with A. B. degree, desires position 
June 1. Has business experience, four years’ teaching 
experience as head of large commercial department. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand and produce results. Ref- 
erences. Address, No. 226. 





Experienced lady teacher with A. B. degree and two 
summers of graduate work at Columbia Universit 
wishes a summer position as teacher of business Englis 
and typing. Address, No. 229. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Field man able to conduct shorthand 
department. Will consider partnership leading to future 
ownership. An earnest and persistent worker desired. 
This is an opportunity for work, not a gold mine. Ad- 
dress, No. 213. 





WANTED: Commercial instructor, experienced with 
private school methods, to manage and operate a grow- 
ing business college branch in Philadelphia. Guaranteed 
income for small investment. Excellent opportunity for 
right person. Address, No. 214. 





If you can really sell business college courses, we 
have a place for you. City and country territories are 
open. If there is any question about your inability to 
close, we have no place for you. Address, Wilson’s Mod- 
ern Business College, 2005 Fifth Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 





WANTED: Good penman and card writer to teach 
small classes in penmanship and sell scholarships in 
good small business college (southern state). Part time. 
Must be a good mixer, a good solicitor, and absolutely 
reliable. Address, No. 216. 





WANTED: An experienced solicitor by high-grade 
business college in Kentucky. Prefer one who can give 
instruction in bookkeeping. Give full details about 
yourself in first letter, and if capable of giving instruc- 
tion in bookkeeping. Address, No. 228. 


WANTED: By one of the oldest business schools in 
the middle west, three more solicitors for the summer 
o—, and one permanent solicitor-teacher. Address, 

o. ° 





WANTED TO BUY 


I am interested in purchasing good used school equip- 
ment. Give complete description and prices in first 
letter. Address, No. 217. 





STENOTYPE: Will pay cash. Give serial number 
and price in first letter. Address, No. 223. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Draughon Business College located in 
splendid agricultural section of the South. College now 
paying a profit. Proprietor’s health makes it necessary 
to sell. Address, No. 218. 





FOR SALE: Small school in beautiful southern city 
of 45,000 ———. School is in one of the best build- 
ings in the downtown district. Equipment is in — 
condition. Good prospects for summer business. ery 
reasonable price. Address, No. 219. 





FOR SALE: At less than inventory, twenty-year-old 
business school in industrial city in eastern Ohio. Pop- 
ulation of 25,000. No competition; eighty-student ca- 
pacity; money-making proposition; fine location. Owner 
in other business. Ideal for man and wife. Possession 
July 1. Address, No. 220. 





FOR SALE: Controlling interest in long-established, 
well-equipped commercial school in desirable Pacific 
Coast city. Enrollments ranging from 150 to 250. Price 
$4,500, 60% in cash, balance on terms. Correspondence 
invited from experienced, financially responsible school- 
man of recognized scholastic standing. Address, No. 221. 





FOR SALE: Long-established business college in most 
healthful location in New York state. No competition — 
in fact, no school within 75 miles in any direction. Ex- 
cellent reputation, splendid equipment. Finest small 
school buy in the country. Man and wife can make 
substantial profits from operation. Sell any time, but 
no possession until June 15. Address, No. 222. 





Because of ill health I will sell a half interest in a 
going business college on the Pacific Coast to an expe- 
—— lady shorthand and typing teacher. Address, 

Oo. ° 





FOR SALE: Ata petee you can afford to y, two- 
teacher school in rich, growing, agricultural-industrial 
district in South. Overhead very low and living expenses 
very reasonable. Address, No. 230. 





North Carolina 

Miss Patty Spruill of The Woman’s College 
of The University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
acted as chairman of the meeting of the commer- 
cial section of the North Carolina [Education 
Association. The convention was held March 22 
to 24 in Raleigh. 

The speakers on the program were B. Frank 
Kyker of The Woman’s College of The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, and W. W. 
Renshaw, manager of the New York office of 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

The new officers are as follows: president, 
Cora Odom, Central High School,. Charlotte; 
vice-president, Laura Bell, Hugh Morson High 
School, Raleigh; secretary, Bright Sedberry, High 
School, Greensboro. 


Joseph C. Myer 


Dr. Joseph C. Myer, dean of the school of 
commerce, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New 
York, died suddenly on April 5. He was forty-one 
years of age. 

Dr. Myer was graduated from Dartmouth 
College and served as a second lieutenant during 
the World War. He entered business in New 
York City and later taught in Pace Institute. 
He received a C. P. A. certificate in New Jersey 
in 1925 and a certificate in New York a few years 
later. 

Dr. Myer was a very active leader in busi- 
ness, educational, and accounting circles. 
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Pupil Objective Vs. —_e Objective 


This interesting and thought-provoking discus- 
ston is reprinted from Volume 7, Number 6, of 
‘Business Education Notebook,” the monthly bulle- 
tin of Department of Business Education, Des 


Moines public schools. This bulletin is issued by 
Clay D. Slinker, director of business education. 


Industry is teaching some lessons which com- 
mercial teachers can utilize to advantage. We 
learn from industry that the amount of produc- 
tion is not a safe criterion of efficiency. We learn, 
too, that high wage scales do not guarantee con- 
tentment. The automobile factory paying the 
highest wages to workers has the largest labor 
turnover. In this factory more is done for the 
worker, probably, than in any other of its kind. 
Then why the discontent? Because labor wants 
what it wants. And because labor wants to want 
what it wants. 


The same is true of the learner. He wants to 
learn what he wants to learn. It frequently happens 
that in schools where the head office has most to 
say about character and citizenship, pupils are 
as prone to disregard the tenets set forth as they 
are in some other schools where less is said. Why? 
Probably because they want to think for them- 
selves. It is an innate characteristic of human 
beings to think, and to plan. We all are resentful 
when others assume to think and plan for us. 
We object to being told to do the thing we have 
previously done on our volition. 


There are three types of treatment that may 
be accorded to pupils: first, they may participate 
in planning; second, they may participate in fol- 
lowing plans made by others; or third, they may 
be left entirely out of the picture. In every 
group there may be found those who can be de- 
pended upon to participate in making plans and 
to exercise leadership in following plans made. 


Sometimes in our eagerness to do something 
for or to the pupil, we forget the main objectives 
of education. ‘The teacher who finds himself 
greatly concerned about teaching what he wants 
to teach the way he wants to teach it may wel! watch 
for danger signals. After all, the great teaching 
aim is to aid the pupil to do something to himself. 


If you are a doubter why not dig down in the 
bottom drawer of your desk and get out your 
course of study, wipe off the dust and examine 
the pupil objectives, pupil activities, teacher pro- 
cedures, and desirable outcomes. Check these 
over with your pupils and yourself. Consult 


pupils to find out what they want to learn or to 
accomplish from use of the next assignment. 

Remember that the important thing is not 
what you want to do for the pupil. It is what he 
and you can lead him to do to himself. 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


A Course in Office Practice 
(Continued from page 412) 


vision for a substitute. We make it a point to 
allow absolutely nothing but sickness to interfere 
with the regularity and punctuality of the ap- 
pointment. We feel that our course has been 
successful to a large extent because of our own 
strict adherence to our system. 

On the alternate Monday before the new 
group goes out, the entire class meets for a short 
round-table discussion. These meetings prove 
very helpful, for it is here that students ask 
questions about some detail of the work and 
exchange experiences. It is here that the in- 
structor has an opportunity to stimulate the 
interest and enthusiasm of the entire group. 

In our school, report cards are given to stu- 
dents at the end of each six weeks. The student’s 
grade for the course in “secretarial practice” is 
based upon the reports sent in by the cooperating 
offices and the quality of the work done in the 
subject in school. 

At all times the teacher in charge acts as co- 
ordinator, keeping in close touch, by visits and 
telephone calls, with the office managers in the 
business offices where the students are working. 
In this way she has a double check upon the 
student and learns of many personal traits, 
weaknesses, and strengths that school conditions 
either did not, or could not, reveal. Every effort 
is also made to follow the progress of the student 
after he leaves school and to help him secure 
desirable employment. 

It has been our experience that business firms 
are glad to have the opportunity through this 
cooperative plan to observe and to analyze the 
work and personalities of our students since they 
are in many cases their future employees. They 
list a number of advantages; for instance, the 
actual work done by the student. It has often 
helped them through many a rush period, and 
made it unnecessary for them to employ extra 
help. The plan also affords many office managers 
their only contact with the school. It gives them 
a satisfaction in the realization that they are able 
to assist in a worthy project. Finally the presence 
of a well-trained student stimulates the workers 
in their offices to better standards of work. 

When business conditions were still good, 
within six weeks after the close of school in one 
normal year, eighteen out of twenty-one members 
in the class had secured positions. Of course, 
present economic conditions make fewer chances 
for employment. Even so, twenty-five business 
firms have signified their willingness to cooperate 
with us in this, our sixth year, and today our 
students are at work in their offices.—Mrs. Alice 
Bell, Senior High School, Michigan City, Indiana. 
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At LAST— 


a textbook that pleases academic 
teachers and commercial teachers 


EFFECTIVE Business CorrESPONDENCE—r R. Aurner 


You will be pleased with 
the vigorous application of 
principles of effective expres- 
sion. Every sentence, every 
paragraph, every example, 
every problem is keyed up to 
the modern tone of business. 


This modern textbook is a 
classic in business English 
literature. It gives you the 
thoroughness the academic 
teacher desires, and it gives 
the modern business applica- 
tions thet the commercial 
With this textbook you can teacher demands. Here is a 
place your students in a textbook that appeals to busi- 
realistic atmosphere of the ness students and academic 
everyday whirl of money-getting activities students. Itsolves the problem of motivation. 
of business. The student grasps the idea Your students will read willingly the assign- 
that a premium is placed on effective, ments and will attack the stimulating prob- 
result-getting expression. lems with eagerness. 
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Available in two volumes: the complete volume 
includes instruction in the principles of grammaet- 
ical construction and the principles of letter 
writing; the abridged volume is devoted entirely 
to letter writing. The effective business !etter is 
the motivating factor in both volumes. A work- EFFECTIVE Business 


CORRESPONDENCE 


book, containing supplementary problems, can 
also be obtained. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK AURNER 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





on students 


will set a new pace 





in learning to typewrite 


With this new textbook your students will become 
““progress-conscious.” Subject matter is divided into 
definite blocks that lift students from one level to 
another. The gradual and measured increase in 
syllable intensity and stroke intensity enables the 
students to check their progress. Timed-writing 
practice and a careful check of errors encourage 
students to develop speed with accuracy. The error 
charts and the corrective drills provide a means of 


° ° ° ° J- i. a . 
SIVINg definite remedial instruction. 


Words, sentences, and paragraphs are introduced 


early. Personal typing problems are included in the 


JU 


first semester. Each of the early lessons includes a 
required exercise and a more difficult optional exer- 
. , ce Sai 1c 

cise to take care of individual differences and to 


regulate progress. 


More than 7,000 schools now use 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING. This is concrete proof 
that its pedagogical principles have proved sound. 


The new book is available in one-year and two- 





year volumes, with optional workbooks and a 
comprehensive teachers’ manual. Be sure to see 


this textbook before ordering a new one. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





"PEWRITING | 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


the NEW 20TH CENTURY |; 
TYPEWRITING 








